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In one handsome volume, crown 8vo. extra cloth. 
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- _- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1852. 
LITERATURE. 
THE MORMONS, AND THEIR PECULIAR INSTI- 
TUTIONS.* 
[Second Paper. | 
Lrevt. Gunnison of the Topographical En- 
gineers, tne associate of Capt. Stansbury in 
the Government Survey of the Great Salt 
Lake, noticed in our last number, oceupied 
himself during his winter quarters among the 
Mormons in a careful observation of their 
manners, With such an inquisition into their 
religious ideas as opportunity allewed him, 
or the ineongrnity of the ideas permitted, 
Of the people themselves, their industry, so- 
briety, and devotion to their public good, he, 
in common with Capt. Stansbury, gives a 
most favorable report. ‘The members of the 
survey, after the religious leaders had ascer- 
tained that the objects of the expedition were 
to advance the domestic interests of the ter- 
ritory, appear to have becn treated with kind- 
néss and attention—which they certainly 


repay, in their printed narratives, by a gene- | 


rous interpretation of the manners and mo- 
tives of their hosts. Their absurd religious 
system is even patiently and respectfully de- 
tailed. We have, however, some authentic 
facts on this subject, which are more severe 
than would be pages of indignant vitupera- 
tion. We have direct and conclusive testi- 
mony on a point—if we remember rightly, 
studiously denied in Mr. Kane’s enthusiastic 
historical lecture—that of the existence of a 
system of polygamy, with its consequent 
degradation of woman. ‘This is the testi- 
mony, on the subject of plurality of wives, of 
Captain Stansbury :— 


“ But it is in their private and domestic re- 
lations that this singular people exhibit the 
widest departure from the habits and practice 
of all others denominating themselves Chris- 
tians. I refer to what has been generally 
termed the ‘spiritual wife system,’ the prac- 
tice of which was charged against them in 
Illinois, and served greatly to — the 

ublie mind in that State. It was then, I be- 
lieve, most strenuously denied by them that 
any such practice prevailed, nor is it now 
openly avowed, either as a matter sanctioned 
by their doctrine or discipline. But that po- 
lygamy does actually exist among them cannot 
be concealed from any one of the most drdi- 
nary observation, who has spent even a short 
time in this community. I heard it proclaim- 
ed from the stand, by the president of the 
church himself, that he had the right to take 
a thousand wives, if he thought proper; and 
he defied any one to prove from the Bible that 
he had not. At the same time, I have never 
known any member of the community to avow 
that he himself had more than one, although 
that such was the fact was as well known and 
understood as any fact could be. 

“If a man, once married, desires to take 
him a second helpmate, he must first, as with 
us, obtained the consent of the lady intended, 
and that of her parents or guardians, and af- 
terwards the approval of the seer or president, 
without which the mattter cannot pro- 
eeed. The woman is then ‘sealed’ to him 
under the solemn sanction of the church, and 
stands, in all respects, in the same relation to 
the man, as the wife that was first married. 
The union thus formed is considered a perfect- 
ly virtuous and honorable one, and the lady 
maintains, without blemish, the same position 





* Expedition to the Great Salt Lake, &c. By Captain 
Howard Stansbury——The Mormons; or, Latter-Day 
Saints. By Lieut. J.W. Gunnison. Phila.: Lippincoti, 
Grambo & Co. 


in society to which she would be entitled were 
she the sele wife of her husband. Indeed, the 
connexion being under the sanction of the only 
true priesthood, is deemed infinitely more sa- 
ered and binding than any marriage among 
the gentile world, not only on account of its 
higher and more sacred authority, but inas- 
much as it bears directly upon the future state 
of existence of both the man and the woman; 
for it is the doctrine of the church, that no 
woman can attain to celestial glory without the 
husband, nor can he arrive at full perfection in 
the next world without at least one wife: and 
the greater the number he is able to take with 
him, the higher will be hiv seat in the celestial 
paradise. 
| All idea of sensuality, as the motive of such 
| unions, is most indignantly repudiated; the 
| avowed object being to raise up, as rapidly as 
possibie, ‘a holy generation to the Lord,’ who 
| shall build up his kingdom on the earth, 
Purity of life, in all the domestic relations, is 
strenuously ineuleated; and they do not hesi- 
tate to declare, that when they shall obtain 
the uncontrolled power of making their own 
civil laws (which will be when they are ad- 
mitted as one of the States of the Union), they 
| will punish the departure from chastity in the 
| severest manner, even by death. 
| “As the seer or president alone possesses the 
| power to approve of these unions, so also he 
| alone ean absolve the parties from their bonds, 
| should circumstances in his judgment render it 
| at any time expedient or necessary. It may 
| easily be perceived, then, what a tremendous 
influence the possession of such a power must 
give to him who holds it, and how great must 
be the prudence, firmness, sagacity, and wis- 
dom required in one who thus stands in the 
relation of confidential adviser, as well as of 
civil and ecclesiastical ruler, over this singu- 
larly-constituted community.” 





And this is the extent of his observations 
or reflections upon the matter :— 


“Upon the practical working of this system 
of plurality of wives, I can hardly be expected 
to express more than a mere opinion. Being 
myself an ‘outsider’ and a ‘gentile,’ it is not 
te be supposed that I should have been per- 
mitted to view more than the surface of what 
is in fact as yet but an experiment, the details 
of which are sedulously veiled from publie 
view. So far, however, as my intercourse 
with the inhabitants afforded me an opportuni- 
ty of judging, its practical operation was quite 
different from what I had anticipated. Peace, 
harmony, and cheerfulness seemed to prevail, 
where my preconceived notions led me to look 
for nothing but the exhibition of petty jealous- 
ies, envy, bickerings, and strife. Confidence 
and sisterly affection among the different mem- 
bers of the family seemed pre-eminently con- 
spicuous, and friendly intercourse among neigh- 
bors, with balls, parties, and merry-makings at 
each others’ houses, formed a prominent and 
agreeable feature of the society. In these 
friendly réunions, the president, with his nu- 
merous family, mingled freely, and was ever 
an honored and welcome guest, tempering by 
his presence the exuberant hilarity of the 
me ¢ and not unfrequently closing with devo- 
tional exercises the gayety of a happy even- 
ing.” 

Lieut. Gunnison enters further into the 
subject, and presents a mournful picture of 
blasphemy, absurdity, and social degradation, 
though he gives every pretence under which 
it is advocated by the people themselves— 
for instance : 


“Thus guarded in the motive, and de- 
nounced as sin for other consideration than 
divine, the practical working of the system, 
8o far as now extended, has every appearance 





of decorum. The romantic notion of a single 
love is derided, and met, by calling attention 
to the case of parental affection; where the 
father’s good is bestowed alike on each of 
his many children ; and they pretend to see a 
more rational application of a generous soul in 
loving more than one wife, than in the bigotry 
of a partial adhesion. The Seer alone has the 
power, which he can use by delegation, of 
granting the privilege of increasing the num- 
ber of wives; the rule of primitive ages is ap- 
plied in the case, and the suitor must first have 
the consent of the parents, then consult the 
lady, and the Seer. 

“Every unmarried woman has a right to de- 
mand a man in marriage, if she is neglected, on 
the ground of the privilege of salvation; and 
the President who receives the petition must 
provide for her; and he has the authority to 
command any man he deems competent to sup- 
port her, ‘to seal her’ to himself in marriage ; 
and the man so ordered must show just cause 
and impediment why it should not be done, if 
he dislikes the union; or else be considered 
contumacious and ‘in danger of the council.’ 

“The Seer sometimes has to exercise his 
judgment in preventing incongruous sealings 
from unworthy motives, and to tell such that 
what they now esteem a privilege, will turn 
out soon to be a burden. 

“This interference with the kingdom of 
Cupid calls for most judicious measures on his 
part, for im that court his decisions, guided by 
Reason, are apt to be demurred to by Passion. 
But, as he can join, so too can he annul the 
contract, and dissolve the relationship of the 
parties, when, after he has counselled them 
and given them a proper probation, they still 
find an incompatibility to exist. Out of this 
matter grows an immense power, based upon 
his knowledge of all tne domestic relations in 
the colony ;—such delicate confidence begets a 
reverence and fear, and while things proceed 
harmoniously, a love to him as their adviser 
and friend. And as the peace of the society 
depends materially on that of families, he 
watches over this part of the prerogative with 
great solicitude, and keeps the parties, so far 
as practicable, up to their engagements. 

“In some instances several wives occupy the 
same house and the same room, as their dwell- 
ings have generally only one apartment, but 
it is usual to board out the extra ones, who 
most frequently ‘ pay their own way,’ by sew- 
ing, and other female employments. It is but 
fairness to add that they hold the time near at 
hand predicted by Isaiah, ‘when seven women 
shall take hold ef the skirt of one man and 
say, We will eat our own bread, but let us be 
called by thy name:’—which gives the as- 
surance that plurality is foretold and correctly 
practised by them. 

“It is only alittle in anticipation of the time 
when ‘the battles of the Lord’ are to begin, 
and then, as the women are far more pure than 
the men, the females will greatly outnumber 
the males, for the latter will be swept off by 
sword and pestilence, and the other reserved 
to inerease the retinue of the saints; and 
many women will thus be compelled to choose 
the same man, in order to secure a temporal 
home and temporal salvation, as also to obtain 
eternal right to a terrestrial or celestial queen- 
ship.” 

Notwithstanding the “decorum” of these 
proceedings, facts of a protesting character, 
it would seem, have already transpired, 
which may faintly indicate the coming retri- 
bution of civil feuds and disaster which must 
end in the destruction of this Mormon com- 
munity. The wife of that admired saint, 
Jo Smith, Emma, the Elect Lady, had, we 
learn, her natural misgivings— 








“The wife of the prophet Joseph rebelled 
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against it, and deelared if he persisted she | leave you se soon,’—the subjeet was eut short 
would desert for another, but the only satis- | by the reply, stern and true, ‘No Sir, 1d die 
faction she received was ‘that a prophet must | first.’ e are informed that many on the 
obey the Lord.” When such wives rebel, the | frontiers have deserted the ‘sealed relation’ 





proceedings are very Summary, and publie and married half-breeds and Potawatamies, 
opinion sustains the cause against the woman. ra hind such a life as that im the eabins of 
A very exemplary lady in the valley is looked | ebraska to the ennui of the other.” 


upon as having broken her vows for desertin is 
the ‘Sealed one’ and marrying another, and| And female curiosity has already baffled 
therefore is not invited inte social parties.” | Brigham Young. 


The exemplary lady, we may remark, gets 
off very well among these grim legislators. | 
A system thus founded on thorough depravi- | 
ty must, of com be supported only by | 
further crime and by force. galized mur- | : 

: te : lents are thereby east into the shade, ma 
der comes in to sustain it:—*In the trial of | ‘'° : er oe 
Egan, at Great Salt Lake City,” we are,told | aspire to the place of first queen, To BE: and 


pir AP pag thus an affectionate rivalry can be raised, of 
y ‘fe anes in cool blood the sedueer of the | which the expeetant king os the sole benefit. 
wife, durin. 


g the husband’s absence, it was The widow of several husbands must have 


“The subject of widows and widowers in- 
troduces some nice questions of rank and pre- 
eedence im the future patriarchal courts. A 
lady of superior abilities :.nd great enthusiasm, 
sealed later than the first wife, whose modest 


declared that eivil damages marked the rot-| doubts to which she shall owe her elevation, | 
tenness of other governments, and that unless she fortunately loved one supremely— | 


‘The prineiple, the only one that beats and | and the wife finds a rival in the brother's 
throbs through the heart of the entire in-| widow, from the tie of consanguinity. The 
habitants of this territory, is simply this: troubles of the high Chieftain are said to arise 


The man who seduces his neighbor’s wife, from still another cause, 
must die, and her nearest relative must kill | 
him.” 


Here is another example :-— 


“ An instanee of summary proeeeding eame 
directly before us at Bear River. A Socialist | 
emigrant from Monsieur Cabet’s community at | 
Nauvoo, passed the winter at Salt Lake City, | 
and in the spring started on his journey to 


California, He had in his train a woman with | answered we cannot opine—but, if women | , 


a ehild about two years old, who had applied | 
to him for transportation to the land of gold, | 
and represented that the dignitary to whom | 
she had been ‘sealed’ had not visited or pro- 

vided for her for three years; and that a young 

man was betrothed to her who was in Cali-| 
fornia, and if she could jein him they should | 
marry according to the laws ef the land. ‘The | 
socialist’s heart was touched, and he kindly | 
offered her the means of proceeding, and they | 
had come about one hundred miles when a 
posse overtook them, and demanded that the 
young woman should return to her legal or 


sealed husband. He consulted us whether to | of the Mormons, but few readers will be able | 


give up his eharge—but the power preeluded | 
remonstrance, and the lady reluetantly re- | 
traced her steps. 

“Some other instances eame under our no- | 
tice, of like character, from which we must | 


conclude that the regulation of the new ‘ plu- | 
rality” has net yet become perfeet, and that | 
the virtues claimed as pertaining to it are not 
in complete vigor; but we may add that the 
community had every appearance of good 
morals, so that any equal number of persons in 
the States ean searcely exhibit greater de- 
eorum.” 


The argumentum ad feminam, faifly ap- 
plied, will provoke reflection :-— 


“The contemplation of plurality is highly 
distasteful to tne young ladies sf any inde- 
pendence of feeling, however aequieseed in by 
the more advaneed in age. The subjeet was 
placed before one in its practical light, and the 
reply was most decided and prompt against 
such an arrangement. Asked if she could 
consent to become Mrs. Blank, No. 20, or 
No. 40—or if now in youthful life she was 
oe to one of her choice, and who was 
all the world to her; and then, though ranking 
No. 1, when the first blush of beauty had de- 
Sache! she could be contented to have the 

usband call at her domicil after several 
weeks’ absence and say, ‘I am really glad to 
see you, dearest, and how delighted it would 
make me to spend an hour here, but—and, by 
the way, have you seen my last bride, No. 17; 





how sweet a girl she is—really I’m sorry to 


“He had a wife dearly beloved before be- 


comi 
but she ean be saved by substituted baptism, 


/and his next partner has become exceedingly 


anxious to know whether her predecessor will 
be resurreeted to be the chief of the queens, 
or if that important station is reserved for her- 
self, who has partaken of so ‘much tribula- 
tion.” Why the question is not categorically 


ev. r do teaze, we may suppose such a subject 
likely to call out all their resources to gratify 
euriosity,” 


But it needs no array of anecdotes to 
“pm the inevitable results of this system. 
t must fall to pieces of its own corruption. 
Its weakness will expose it, as before in 
Missouri, to the action from without of the 
numerous classes of disturbers who attach 
themselves to crime and weakness. 

Lieut. Gunnison bestows considerable at- 
tention to the “ faith” and “ spiritual claims” 


to get through even this patient digest of the 
melancholy imb« eility and incongruous trash 
of which these articles are composed. The 
origin of the Book of Mormon offers, not- 
withstanding, a ewious subject for refleetion. 
This wretched imposture, which now, it is 
boasted, has its preachers and disciples in 
every quarter of the world,—which is des- 
tined to engage the care and attention of 
government, perhaps the employment of 
armies, and certainly the missionary contribu- 
tions of millions, might never have been 
called into existence, but for the fact of a 
manuscript American shilling novei waiting 
for a publisher. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BOOK OF MORMON, 


“The whole explication of the Book of 
Mormon hangs on the satisfactory solution of 
afew obscure points in the fellowimg cireum- 
stances. A Romance to show the manner of 
peopling America by some Jews and the ‘lost 
ten tribes of Israel; the wars, and econom 
of living among their deseendants, and the di- 
vision into tribes as they were found in our 
Indians at the discovery by Columbus, is 
known to have been written by the late Rev. 
Mr. Spalding at Conneaut, Ohio. This was 
just previons to 1812, and his brother testifies 
that their ‘arts, sciences, and civilization were 
brought into yiew, in order to account for all 
the curious antiquities found in various Pte 
of North and South America.’ A clear idea of 
the work ean be had from the affidayit of Mr. 


ng a Mormon, who died out of his church; | 


Henry Lake, given at Conneaut, in 3833, whieh 
| is corroborated by abundant other testimony. 

| “He affirms: ‘I Jeft the state of New York 
|in the year 1810, and arrived in this place 
jabout the first of January following. 


Soor 
after my arrival I formed a eopartnership with 
Solomon Spalding * * *, He frequently read 
to me from a manuseript which he was wri- 
'ting, and whieh he entitled the * Maauseript, 
| Found,’ which he represented as being found 
(in thistown. I spentymany hours in hearing 
him read said writings; and beeame aequaint- 
_ed with their contents. He wished me to as- 
| sist him in getting it printed, alleging that o 
| book of that kind would meet with a rapid 
sale. This book represented the Ameriean In 
|dians as the lost tribes, gave an aceount of 
| their leaving Jerusalem, their contentions and 
wars, which were many and great. One tiie, 
when he was reading to me the tragie aecount 
of Laban, I pointed out to him what | con 
| sidered an inconsistency, which he promised to 





correct; but by referring to the Book of Mor- 
mon, I find to my surprise it stands there, just 
as he read it to me then. Some months ago | 
borrowed a golden Bible, * * * had not read 
twenty minutes before I was astonished to find 
| the same passages in it that Spalding had read 
to me, more than twenty years before, from his 
| *Manuseript Found.” Since then, I have mor 

fully examined the said golden bible, and have 
| no esitation in saying that the historical part 
| of it is principally, if not wholly, taken from 
the ‘ Manuscript Found.’ I well recollect tell- 
| ing Mr. Spalding that the too frequent use of 
|the words, ‘Now it eame to . *And it 
| came to poss,’ rendered it ridieulous. Spald- 
| ing left here in 1812, and I furnished him with 
the means to carry him to Pittsburg, where he 
said he would get the book printed and pay 
me. But I never heard anything more fron: 
him, or of his writings, till | saw them in the 
Book of Mormon.” 


The employment of this material, with 
other aecessories of fanaticism, furnishes one 
,of the saddest chapters in the history of 
jhuman eredulity—whieh may put to the 
| blush the boasted progress of human reason 
‘in this ee age. One of the means 
employed by the founders of this system 
| was the spiritual excitement of assemblies, o 
kind of revival system, which it is to be feared 
jpees not been without precedent in other 
quarters. ‘This was one stage in the progress 
of Mormon making : 


GETTING UP A RELIGION, 


| “The prophet and his people removed to 
Kirtland, Ohio, where Pratt and Rigdon had 
| already a society of over a thousand to receive 
(them. New ardor and energy were infused, 
and such wonderful tales of visions, voices, and 
_ miracles were spread abroad, that people flock 
ed from all parts of the lake region to witness 
and judge of this new thing. re were ex- 
tacies—men and women falling to the floor in 
|the public assemblies, wallowing, rolling, and 
| tossing of hands—pointing into the heavens at 
‘the ‘cloud of witnesses ’"—uttering Indian dia- 
| leets, and deelaring that they would immedi- 
‘ately eonvert them—there was swooning— 
rushing out of doors and running to the fields, 
some would mount stones and stumps, and 
k in loud ‘tongues ;’ some would pick up 
e stones and read from charaeters of writing, 
which were miraculously made, and then sud- 
denly disappeared—others found pieces of 
parchment falling upon them, whieh they de- 
| elared were sealed with the seal of Christ, and 
which they no sooner copied than they vanish- 
ed. The utmost exeitement prevailed in their 
meetings, and it was all attributed to ‘the out- 
pouring of the Spirit.’ The prophet himself 
seems to have become alarmed lest the ‘vision’ 
should pass from him, and the vocation of Seer 
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and Revelator become equally that of all 
Accordingly he began to preach moderation, 
and finally infermed them that it was the 
work of the devil, whe was counterfeiting the 
gifts ef the Spirit; and the faithful were cau- 
tioned te beware. Another revelation soon 
fellewed. This made the spiritual duties of 
the ‘Seer’ so onerous, that he was told that 
strength te work would net be given him. He 
was to live ‘by the church,’ and through him 
alene was to come allthe counsel ef wisdem, 
and ghostly strength for the enlightenment of 
the same. He was privileged to converse with 
angels, All must he him as the veice of the 
Most High, when the message was with the 
prefix ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ under the penalty 
of the Divine wrath.” 


‘There are some grave matters of state 
policy yet to be determined when the state of 
Utah asks for admission to the Union—a 
period which is looked forward to with 
anxiety by the Saints, that they may be fully 
and strongly established in their own pecu- 
liar institutions—and there must necessaril 
be a conflict of authorities between the 
courts of the General Government and the 
ehurch and state authority which is para- 
mount with this people. ‘Thus far the diffi- 
culty has been avoided by the appointment of 
their own Seer, Brigham Young, as the 
Governor of the Territory. 

Lieut. Gunnison recommends, so far as 
military opposition goes, a “ masterly inac- 
tivity,” or as the Mormons express the idea, 
“Jet them severely alone.” The whole 
United States army would be weak on such 
a disiant frontier, with unparalleled ex- 

enses: its presence would strengthen them 

y the pressure from without of persecution ; 
one American citizen would with difficulty 
fight against another; Mormon industry 
would be dismayed at the presence of an idle 
soldiery, and, as Lieut. G. naively urges, 
“they would dread more than all the gallan- 
try of the Epaulettes upon their peculiar in- 
stitution of polygamy. 

For the rest he finds five internal causes of 
decline at work among the Mormons. Fore- 
most is polygamy with its destruction of the 
position of woman, whieh must be resented 
in numerous ways ; second, he finds the effect 
of plurality on the young—the Mormon chil- 
dren being “the most lawless and profane” 
which have ever come under his observation ; 
third, in the publication of the Mormon Bible, 
which will open the eyes of converts ; fourth, 
in the compulsory tythes system ; and fifth, 
in the adjustment of the Presideney—a tole- 
rably fertile crop of the irritamenta malorum. 

Besides these facts and speculations, Lieut. 
Gunnison’s moderately sized volume offers 
an admirable geographical account of this re- 
gion of the great west. The introduetory 
chapter is full and clearly stated, and the 
whole work is valuable for its authentic seci- 
entific information. 

For a more pleasing picture than that of 
the Mormon prospects, we extract in conclu- 
sion, a notice of Major Bridger, from whom 
the last fort this side of the Utah region takes 
its name, and of his glimpses into hopefal 
regions for future States and Territories. 


MAJOR BRIDGER PROSPECTING, 


“The builder of Fort Bridger is one of the 
hardy race of mountain trappers who are now 
disappearing from the continent, being en- 
closed in the wave of civilization. These trap- 
pers have made a thousand fortunes for eastern 
men, and by their improvidence have nothing 
for themselves. Major Bridger, or ‘old Jim, 
has been more wise of late, and laid aside a 





competence ; but the mountain tastes, fostered 
by twenty-eight yéars of exciting scenes, will 
prebably keep him there for life He has been 
very active, and traversed the region from the 
head-waters of the. Missouri to the Del Norte— 
and along the Gila to the Gulf, and thence | 
throughout Oregon and the interior of Cali- | 
fornia. His graphic sketches are delightful | 
romances. With a bnifalo-skin and piece of 
chareoal, he will map ont any portion of this | 
immense region, and delineate mountains, | 
streams, and the circular valleys called ‘holes,’ | 
with wonderful accuracy ; at ie we may so 

speak of that portion we traversed after his | 





descriptions were given. He gives a picture, 


most romantic and enticing, of the head- 


waters of the Yellow Stone. A lake eixty | 


miles long, cold and pellucid, lies embosomed 


amid high precipitous mountains, On the west | 


side is a sloping plain several miles wide, with | 
clumps of trees and groves of pine. The | 
ground resounds to the tread of horses. Gey- | 
sers spout up seventy feet high, with a terrific | 
hissing noise, at regular intervals. Water- 
falls are sparkling, leaping, and thundering | 
down the precipices, and collect in the pool | 
below. The river issues from this lake, and for | 
fifteen miles roars through the perpendicvlar | 
kanyon at the outlet. In this section are the | 
Great Springs, so hot that meat is readily | 
cooked in them, and as they descend on the | 
successive terraces, afford at length delightful 
baths, On the other side is an acid spring, | 
which gushes out in a river torrent; and below | 
is a cave which supplies ‘vermilien’ for the | 
savages in abundance. Bear, elk, deer, wolf, | 
and fox, are among the sporting game, and the | 
feathered tribe yields its share for variety, on 
the sportsman’s table of rock or turf. 

“ Another region he visited and trapped in, 
lies to the west of the Del Norte, and north of 
the Gila. This he represents as once the abode 
of man, where there are gigantic ruins of 
masonry, which he describes with the clearness 
of a Stephens. Trees have grown over these 
destroyed towns, and fruits and nuts load their 
branches; and among the animals are the 
wild boar and grizzly bear. His own words 
are: ‘this fertile place is large enough for 
three States, and is the most delightful spot 
that ever God made for man.’ As a guide for 
a the services of that man would be in- 
valuable.” 





/ 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.* 

Tuts work, which bears no indications of its 
author on the title-page, is attributed to 
Henry Rogers, a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review, where his article on “ Reason 
and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts,” and 
others on kindred topies, have attracted 
much attention. The style of the present 
volume, and the mode of argument pursued 
in it, have much analogy with those of this 
writer, but whether such be its parentage or 
not it bears ample testimony in itself that it 
is the offspring of a highly gifted and well 
trained intellect. 

The Eclipse of Faith is a striking title, 
and the comparison it suggests between the 
human mind, covered over by the dark 
shadows of unbelief, deprived in the hope of 
hereafter of that which can alone give it 
light and warmth, and the material world 
which surrounds us enveloped in a similar 
“darkness visible,” is alike appalling and 
true. 

The mode of treatment adopted in this 
work is that of Plato’s Dialogues, the dra 
matic, Jt is carried out with much success ; 
the interlocutors, though little time is oceu- 
pied in presenting them to us, and no claim 








*The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a Religious 


Sceptic. Boston: Crosby, Nichole & Co. 





whatever is made to the interest of a drama 
or a novel, appear in a tangible human shape, 
and converse as men and not as abstractions. 
These interlocutors are three, a young man 
of independent means and position, with no 
other employment than mental speculation, 
whose studies at a German university, com- 
bined with a severe affliction, which has 
withdrawn his affections from earth without 
fixing them on heaven, have made a genuine 
sceptic, who believes not in the Bible nor in 
aught else. He is visited by a friend who 
has forsaken the Doctors of the church for 
the quacks of “ Spirituality” and “ Universal 
Religion,” divorced from the Bible and every- 
thing else save the vanity and whims of its 
professors, A sober-minded uncle, who ac- 
cepts his Maker’s laws as his Maker wrote 
them, and is naturally desirous to save if he 
can his nephew's soul, completes the trio. 

The author delights in defeating the 
“Naturalist” of the Newman and Parker 
school by the arguments of the out-and-out 
sceptic, the latter maintaining with trath that 
there is no “via media” between the Bible 
and absolute unbelief. This is a forcible 
mode of conducting the argument, and is ac- 
complished with great skill—the glittering 
“liberal” cobwebs of the party being batter- 
ed down as with the stroke of a flail. 

Subsequently the direct argument be- 
tween belief and infidelity is pursued, and 
the points of this oft-mooted discussion are 
considered, in a direct, and if we may so say, 
business-like manner, admirably combined 
with eloquence and true devotional feeling. 
The work, taken as a whole, is one of the 
most valuable contributions of the present 
century to theological literature, and will, we 
trust, have an extensive circulation. 

We extract a few passages, necessarily 
somewhat fragmentary :-— 


EVERY PRESENT HAS ITS FUTURE, 


“Why, even with regard to the ‘ present; as 
you call this life, man is perpetually living for 
and in the future, This * present’ (minute as 
it is) is itself broken up into many futures, and 
it is these which man truly lives for, when he 
is not a beast; and not for the passing hour, 
It is not to-day, it is always to-morrow, on 
which his eye is fixed; and his ever-repining 
nature perpetually confesses its impatient want 
of something (it knows not what) to come. 
The child lives for his youth, and the youth is 
discontented till he’ is a man; every attain- 
ment and every jon palls as soon as it is 
reached, and we still sigh for something that 
we have not. It is simply in analogy with all 
this that the Christian and every other reli- 
gion says (absurdly, if you will, but certainly 
with a deeper knowledge of human nature 
than you) that, as every (ittle present has 
its little future for which we live, so the whole 
present of this life has its great future, which 
mrst, all the way through, be made the sw- 

eme object of Losberth and solicitude ; 
just as we should despise any man who, for a 
moment's gratification to-day, perilled the hap- 
piness of the whole of to-morrow. If Chris- 
tians are inconsistent in this respect, that is 
their affair; but I am sure their theory is more 
in accordance with the constitution of human 
nature than yours’ He might have added, 
that there is nothing in the New Testament 
which forbids to Christians any of the inno- 
cent pleasures of this life: the Christian may 
lawfully appropriate them. His system does 
not constrain him to hermit-like austerity or 
Puritanic grimace. He may enjoy them, just 
asa wise man, who will not sacrifice any of 
the interests of next year for a transient grati- 
fication of the passing honr, does not deny 
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himself any legitimate pleasure which is not | 


inconsistent with the more momentous inter- 
est. The pilgrim drinks and rests at the foun- 
tain, though he does not dream of setting up 
his tent there. 

“*Nay,’ said Fellowes, ‘but think again of 
the “gigantic lie,” of making the future world 
the supreme object, and yet living wholly for 
this.’ 

“*If that be the case,’ said I, joining in 
their talk, ‘there is no doubt a “ gigantic lie” 
somewhere ; but the question is, Who tells it? 
It does not follow that it is Christianity, You 
may see every day men perilling, nay, losing, 
some important advantages by loitering away 
the very hour which is to secure them—in 
reading a novel, enjoying a social hour, lying 
in bed, and what not. You do not conclude 
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gar and ignorant infidelity, We called at the 
cottage of a little farmer, a tenant of his, 
pea notorious ne for profanity and 
sensuality. Presuming, I suppose, on his you 
landlord's suspected heterodoxy, and thinking 

rhaps, to eurry favor with him, he ventured 
tt know not what led to it) to indulge in some 
stupid joke about the legion and the herd of 
swine. ‘Sir,’ said he, seratching his head, “ the 
Devil, I reckon, must have been a more clever 
fellow than I thought, to make two thousand 
hogs go down a steep place into the sea: it is 
hard enough even to make them go where they 
will, and almost impossible to make them go 
where they won't,’ 

“*The Devil, my good friend,’ said Harring- 
ton, very gravely, ‘is a very clever fellow ; 
and I hope yeu do not for a moment intend to 








that the man’s estimate of the future—his phi-| compare yourself with him, As te the sup- 
losophy of that—is any the more questionable | posed miracle, it would, no doubt, be hard to 
for this folly? The ruthless future comes and | say which were most to be pitied, the devils 
makes his heart ache; and so may it be with in the swine, or the swine with the devils in 


Christianity for aught any such considerations 
imply. Your argument only proves that, if 
Christianity be true, man is an inconsistent 
fool; and, in ‘Imy judgment, that was proved 
long before Christianity was born or th 

of.’ ” 


DESTROYING THE BIBLE. 


“ *Sceptic as I am, I am not a sceptic who 
is reconciled to scepticism. Meantime, you 
reject the Bible in toto, as an external revela- 


« tion of God, if I understand you.’ 


“* In toto; and I believe that it has receiv- 
ed in this age its death-blow.’ 
“* Ay, that is what the infidel has been al- 


| them; but has it never struck you that the 
| whole may be an allegorieal representation of 
, the miserable and destructive effects ofthe union 
/of the two vices of sensuality and profanity ? 


| place, but I have never heard that it ends in 
| the water. Now,’ he continued, ‘I dare say 
you would laugh at that story which the Ro- 
man Catholies tell of St. Antony; namely, 
| that “he preached to the pigs!”—yet it has 
| had a very sound allegorical interpretation ; 
| we are told that it meant merely that he 
| preached to country farmers; which, you see, 
| is no more than | have been doing.’ 
| “It was one of the many things which made 





ways promising us; meantime, they somehow | ae 2 : het 
perish, and it laughs ° rg is remember, th roday i it ry cumaacig b. oy on Sat 
perhaps, the words of old Woolston, so many | to believe that you doubt the truth of Chris- 
ragments of whose criticism, as those of many tienity’ 


at : 
others, have been incorporated by Strauss. He | . ‘Suppose I were to answer, that at times 


had, as he elegantly expresses it, “cut out) 7 gout whether I doubt it or not, would not 


such a piece of work for the Boylean lectures o's : 
/ .. | that be a thorough seeptic’s answer?’ I ad- 
as should hold them tug-as long as the minis-| 1 itted that te menial be indeed.” . 


try of the letter should last;” for he too, you 
see, masked his infidelity by a distinction be-| We will conclude our extracts with the 
tween the “letter” and the “ spirit,” though he | author’s own final words, both for the sum- 
applied the convenient terms in a totally dif- mary they contain of his labors and their 
ferent sense. Poor soul! The fundamental | protest against the “modern book revela- 
prineiples of his infidelity are surrendered by | tions” with which our community is in no 
Strauss himself. Similarly, a score of assail- | li decree afflicted :—~ 
: 7 : | small degree affiicted + 

ants of the Bible have appeared and vanished | ; rete ; 

since his day; each proclaiming, just as he| “If the discussions in the preceding pages 
himself went to the bottom, that he had given | shall in any instance convince the youthful 
the Bible its death-blow! Somehow, how-| reader of the precarious nature of those 
ever, that singular book continues to flourish, | modern book-revelations which are somewhat 
to propagate itself, to speak all languages, to | inconsistently given us in books which tell us 
intermingle more and more with the literature | that all book-revelations of religious trvth are 





of all civilized nations; while mankind will 
not accept, slaves as they are, the intellectual 
freedom you offer them. It is really very pro- 
voking ; of what use is it to destroy the Bible 
so often, when it lives the next minute? I 
have little doubt your new attempts will end 
frst like the labors of the Rationalists of the 

aulus school, so graphically deseribed by the 
German writer whom I have already ref-rred 
to. “It is sad, no doubt,” says he, or some- 
thing to the same effect, “that, after fifty 
years’ exegetical grubbing, weeding, and prun- 
ing at the mighty primitive forest of the Bible, 


the next generation should persist in saying | 


that the Rationalist had destroyed the forest 
only in his own addled imagination, and that 
it is just as it was.”’” 


In a different, but no less admirable a, 
a parable as it were engrafted on a parable, 
is the following :— 

PRACTICAL SERMON. 

“We wound up the morning, which was 
beautiful, by taking a ride, in the course of 
which I was amused with an instance of the 
sensitiveness with which Harrington's culti- 
vated mind reeoiled from the grossness of vul- 


superfluous or even impossible; if they shall 
convince him how easily an impartial okie 
can retort with interest the deistical arguments 
against Christianity, or how little merely inso- 
luble objections can avail against anything ; if 
they shall convince him that the differences 
with which the assailants of the Bible taunt 
its advocates are neither so numerous nor half 
so appalling as those which divide its enemies ; 
or, lastly, if they shall, par avance, in any de- 
gree protect those who, like Harrington 

, are being made, or are in danger of 
being wade, sceptical as to all religious truth, 
by the religious distractions of the present 
day,—I shall be well content to bear the 





charge of maring spe‘led a Fiction, or even of 
having routilated a Biography.” 


ROIN’S LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue edition of the translated works of Cicero, 
publishing by Mr. Bohn in his Classical Li- 

brary, has just received the addition of a 
Hourth volume, concluding the Orations, with 
the treatise the Orator, addressed to Brutus, 
and several of the miscellaneous productions 
of the Roman philosopher. The series of 





Philippies against Mark Antony, the utter- 





ance of which probably reconciled the philo- 
sopher to the submission of his neck to the 
revolutionary sword of the illustrious object 
of his invective, are given, though in a litera! 
translation, with an ease approaching our 
modern English oratory. Indeed, Cicero's 
full flowing style is much better adapted, fo, 
the purposes of the general reader, to Jitera| 
translation, than that of most of the Latin 
authors. The two books of the early trea. 
tise on Rhetorieal Invention are also in this 
volume, with the Aristotelian abstract on 
Argumentative Topics, the dialogue with his 
son on Oratorical Partitions, and the brie 
Essay on the best style of orators, intended 
for a preface to his translation of the orations 
of Demosthenes and Oschines de Coron, - 
copious materials for the orator of the 
present day (who, by the way, is commonly 
a man of very little reading) to study the 
methods and the arts of his illustrions pre- 
decessor. The translator of this well filled 
volame is C, D. Yonge. 

Another volume of this series is the com- 


ought They also (if all tales be true) lead to a steep pletion ef the translation of Ovid, with the 


pleasant titles of the Epistles of the Hero- 
ines, the Amours, the Art and Remedy of 
Love, &e. This is the first entire translation 
of the “capricious poet” into the English 
language. It is strictly literal, and by this 
quality as well as by its abundant notes, is 
well adapted to the study of the language, 
and Roman opinions and customs. The 
translator, who has done his work well, has 
adopted an odd method with the grosser un- 
translatable passages. He has suddenly in- 
terpolated their original Latin verses among 
his pages of literal English prose. 

The Standard Library gives us an inter- 
esting volume of Neander, his sketches of 
Christian character, entitled “Memorials of 
Christian Life in the Early and Middle Ages, 
ineluding his ‘ Light in Dark Places.’” It is 
translated by J. E. Ryland. Its pietures are 
drawn from orignal sources, and have the 
charm of genuine historical portraits, par- 
ticularly in the novel field which he cultivated 
with rare heart and diligence, of the mission- 
ary movements of northern Europe, the 
lights of the dark ages. The animated pre- 
sentation of the early progress of Christiani- 
ty renders this work generally acceptable to 
all classes of readerg—even those who may 
be deterred from some of the author’s more 
elaborate productions. 

‘The Standard Library also contains a new 
edition of Miss Bremer’s novels, translated 
by Mary Howitt, of which it is necessary 
only to say that these fireside books are here 
presented in a most convenient and readable 
form. 

The Scientific Library concludes, in its 
republication of the Bridgewater Treatises, 
Mr. Kirby’s Essay on the Power, Wisdom, 
and Goodness of God, as manifested im the 
Creation of Animals. This new edition is 
supervised by Thomas Rymer Jones, the 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s 
College, London. Its illustrations are nu- 
merous, and, what is not little to the purpose, 
admirably printed. 

We have before commended these series 
to the notice of purchasers for school libra- 
ries. They are well adapted to this purpose 
by their sound system of selection—of good 
books on permanent topics. Individuals, too, 
may make a profitable choice from them for 
their more limited book-shelves. The col- 
lection, which begins to number its volumes 
by hundreds, may always be procured whole- 
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sale or retail of Messrs. Bangs, Brother & | 
Co., Park Row. 


PETER’S AGAMEMNON.* 


Tue Agamemnon of Aschylus, we suppose 
will remain for generations to come the trial- 
piece of antiquity for the skill and energy | 
of translators. Genius, talent, learning, in- | 
dustry have respectively grappled with the 
old Greek and each, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, has “had a fall.” Among those who 
have entered the arena with spirit is the au- 
thor of the present translation, to whom we 
shall not apportion the qualities we have re- 
ferred to: assigning to Mr. Peter, however, 
the merit of a faithful devotion to the poet, 
a large English culture, and poetic skill in his 
own proper character—and withal this trans- 
lation is eminently readable. As an illustra- 
tion of the manner of the work, we present 
as more separable than any single passage, 
an independent version of the Lay of the 
Beacon Lights: which Mr. Peter entitles 
GRACIAN FIRE-SIGNALS. 

“Tlion, last night, in ashes laid! 

And who, so swift, the news eonvey'd !— 

"Twas Vulean ; peering through the night, 

O’er Ida’s groves he shone ; 

And watch to watch, and height to height, 

The herald flame sent on; 

From Ida to the Lemnian steep, 
From Lemnos up to Jove’s proud keep, 

To Athos, swept the fiery shower ; 
Thence, chequering ocean with its rays, 
All-sunbright burst the golden blaze 

On far Macistus’ tower ; 

Nor slept; but, gathering swift relay, 

Shot, crackling, on its airy way— 

O’er wild Euripus’ stream it flew ; 
Messapign’s guards the signal knew, 
Kindled their heathery piles on high, 
And sped the glad news through the sky. 


“ And on, still on, still undeeay’d, 
It bounded o’er Asopus’ glade, 
Shone, moonlike, on Citheron’s height, 
And roused up fresh relays of light, 
And on again ;—unspent, unsleeping, 
On the herald meteor came; 
Now o’er lake Gorgopis sweeping, 
Now up AXgiplancton leaping, 
High it soar’d, a beard of flame, 
High—in renew’d strength elate— 
O'’er the far Saronic strait 
To Arachne’s answering pyre ; 
Thence towards ey en Ean 
O’er Agamemnon’s roof down swoops the 


Idan Fire.” 


A VOICE FROM BERANGER. 

At the late August Parisian fétes’ of the 
“ Elu de sept millions de voix” and the 
Empire which was not proclaimed, expres- 
sion was given, in the midst of the silent 
pomp, to the suppressed feeling by the cireu- 
lation of a copy of verses in manuscript from 
a poet who has in more than one crisis flut- 
tered the Leart of the great city. Beranger 
is still himself, in humor, simplicity, and alo. 
ie 8 The Paris correspondent of the 

ndon Atlas, a journal which has obtained 
and published an exclusive copy of the verses, 
notices among other incidents of the Fifteenth 
of August:—* Then came the presentation 
of the eagles to the National Guards. Here, 
too, complete silence—no shouting, no admi- 
ration, no enthusiasm—all passed off with 
less noise than a distribution of prizes at a 
country school; but, meanwhile, amongst 
the crowd was circulating an echo, a breath, 

















a poisonous vapor, causing merriment to some 


‘and melancholy to others; but deep thought 


and bitter reflection in all. It was, after all, 
a mere song, a light attempt at a line of poesy 
by the oldest champion of our liberty now 
alive she last spark from the furnace which 
has consumed so many pretensions and 
singed so many charlatans already. How it 


came there at that moment none can tell, but 


as it was passed from hand to hand it seemed 
to rustle with an omineus whisper, end to 
foretell that this last word of our dast great 
poet might not be spoke in vain.” 

This is the poem :— 


LE COQ ET L’AIGLE.—BY BERANGER, 


Aigle orgueilleux tu me bannis 
A toi Palais, pompe guerriére, 
A toi les étendards bénis, 

A moi l atelier, la chaumiére. 
Tout Peclat dont on te redore. 
Jen ai yu dautres, mon voisin, 
Jen verrai bien d’autres encore. 


Quand Rome ici t’edt apporté, 
Regrettant nos vieilles franchises, 
Tranquillement je suis monté 

Sur le clocher de nos Eglises. 

Mille ans, et plus, sous un ciel noir, 
J’attendis la nouvelle Aurore; 

Deja, deux fois, j'ai cru la yoir— 
Le vieux coq peut attendre encore! 


Es-tu l’aigle noir de Berlin? 
L’aigle blane egorgeant son pere ? 
Laigle 4 deux tétes du Kremlin ? 
Laigle que l’Autriche revere? 
Pour ne pas étre confondu, 

Prends un signe qui te decore— 
Mon signe 4 moi n’est pas perdu 
Ma créte rouge brille encore! 

Tu n’es qu’ un Romain déguisé ; 
Moi, des ergots jusqu’ a la téte, 

Je suis Frangais, fier brave, osé, 
Galant, jaloux dans la conquéte, 
Un peu erfane—un peu babillard— 
Mais, ces défauts, on les adore— 
Pauvre aigle tu t’y prends trop tard! 
Sur les coours le coq régne encore ! 


' Usurpateur—sois done moins fier— 
(Sans vouloir rabaisser ta gloire) 
Chez toi, les suecés sont d'hier: 
J’ai sur toi le pas dans Vhistoire. 
Avee mes fils, Hoche et Marceau, 
Toujours |’étendard tricolore, 

Fut vainqueur, et son Waterloo 
Le coq Gaulois attend encore! 


On me reproche ma fumier; 

Mais ce fumier nourrit la terre. 

Mon domaine est hospitalier ; 

Ton aire est froide et solitaire. 

Les hauts monts ont plus d’un ecueil— 
Un des tiens que le monde honore, 

Sur un rocher, eut son cercueil 

Sur mon fumier je chante encore ! 


Pour toi le temps ne marche plus! 
Ton cri—fanfare des batailles— 
Ne sait mener les peuples las 
Qu’a de stériles funérailles, 

Moi, je vois d’autres tems venir : 
Ma voix pacifique et sonore 

Dira Y hymne de l'avenir. 

Ecoute bien—je chante encore! 


The next number of the same journal con- 
tains a translation of the poem: 
BERANGER’S SONG. 


The following is a rough, but still an accu- 
rate and spirited version of Beranger’s admir- 
able lines, which appeared exclusively in the 
Atlas last week :— 


THE COCK TO THE EAGLE. 
Proud bird, I freely give to thee 





*The Agamemnon of 3. translated from the 
Greek. By William Peter, f Christ Chu: - 
ford. Philadelphia: iw ER RE 152 ot 


Whate’er thou claim’st thine own, 
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The outside show of chivalry, 
A palace or a throne. 
Be mine, howe’er, the honest lot, 
Too humble, much, for you, 
The workman’s shop or little cot 
Of yep oh ae and — 
The gold which glitters on thy wing 
ree eece before to-day, 
It’s yellow radiance it will fling 
As bright, when thou art pass’d away. 


From Rome when thou wert hither brought 
Grieving Gaul’s trampled right, 

Our church-tewer clocks I sadly sought 
To watch the coming light. 

Under a dark and nas sky 
I watch’d a thousand years, 

Slow and dismally roll’d they by, 
And still no morn appears. 

Twice did I see the wished-for beam, 
How throbbed my heart elate, 

Alas! ’twas but a meteor gleam, 
The Cock—has pluck and heart to wait. 


Art theu, proud bird, the Austrian pet! 
I prythee friend speak out; 

Perhaps thou art the Prussian jet— 
Why leave us in this doubt 

Art thou the white bird from afar, 
Of parricidal fame? 

Perhaps thou comest from the Czar, 
And would’st conceal thy name ? 

Lest ’mid this host psa from sight, 
Thou needs must take a sign. 

A rack, a whip, they suit the quite; 
Ne! no!—such emblems are not mine 


Nay, think not to deceive our eyes, 
Nor for our homage sue ; 

Thou’rt but a Roman in disguise, 
While I'm a Frenchman true. 

Aye, French in all from spur to comb, 
My wallet freely sharing, 

With foe abroad, with friend at home, 
In love and battle daring. 

Although I'm hot, and swear, and prate, 
They love me as of yore, 

Eagle, thou comest here too late, 
The old Cock—Frenchmen still adore. 


Usurper, why this vain display, 
Proud in thine own esteem, 
Thy triumphs are of yesterday, 
Mine are an elder theme. 
In hist’ry’s page I still retain 
A glorious start o’er thee, 
That start I ever shall maintain, 
Then check this foolish glee. 
The tricolor renown’d in story, 
Hoche and Mareeau, my children true, 
Have carried in triumphant glory— 
The French Cock waits his Waterloo. 


My dunghill much thou dost despise, 
But see, it feeds the earth, 

I boast that mine are social ties, 
That mine is social worth. 

No peaceful scene for thee has charms 
No welcome dost thou bring, 

No kindly love thy bosom warms, 
Death rides upon thy wing. 

Then build on rocks in lonely pride— 
Thy rocks are crumbling sand— 

Upon a rock “The Eagle” died, 

hilst I upon my dunghill stand. 


Onward by thee no longer fired, 
That ce which of the battle looms 
Can only lead a people tired, 
To sterile and unhonored tombs. 
Then backward let thy pageant sweep, 
It gives us joy no more, 
It cannot rouse the blood to leap, 
As in the times of yore. 
For me there comes a happier da 
With _— and plenty Rewael, 
I'll loudly hymn the joeund lay— 
Hark—to the old familiar sound. 


W. C. Macprermorr. 
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The Lives o Winfield Scott and Andrew 
Jackson. By J.T. Headley. Seribuer.—With 
all its peculiar eharacteristies of style, this is 
doubtless the most readable life of Seott yet 
issued. Mr. Headley’s narrative always moves. 
He seizes the points of character tnd in- 
eident and ridesthem hard to his conelusion. 
The judicious fe# call for more nieety and dis- 
crimination and @ little less of the bigh pres- 
sure, even in a battle piece. In his preface 
Mr. H. announces his intention of publishing a 
series of biographical sketches of men of the 
resent generation, and warns the reader off 
ie the idea that Scott is placed at the head 
of them just now with any intention of 
* political paripeletaceite “Tf that,” says 
Mr. HL, “had been the objeet, the sketch of 
Gen. Scott would have been used | ago, and 
seattered on the wings of the wind. But if 
men will insist that the time of its appearance 
is injudiciously chosen, the work will be com- 
polled to wrap itself up in its own rights, and, 
fa 


ling back on the great laws of precedence, | 


adduce the English Constitution, the usage of 
all nations, as proof that the parties should 
retire till ite brief existence ie rum In other 
words, the book has the floor, and the speaker's 
hammer must protect its rights.” 


The School for Fathers: an old English 


Story. By T. Gwynne. Harpers—The seene | 
of this story is laid in England in the eigh- | 


teenth century, and its design is to contrast the 


rude but hearty fox-hunting life of the country | 
squire with the artificial city routine of the | 
same period. It is oceupied with the foolish | 


attempt of a father of the latter class to co- 
erce his son, a fine hearty stripling, brought 
up under the care of a country “4 into an 
adoption of the habits and tastes of the town 
nee attempt which is not only unsuccess- 
a 


, but followed by signal retribution to the | 


selfish parent. The love-plot of the story ex- 
hibits the inexpedieney of long engagements. 
Mr, Gwynne’s style is smooth and pleasant, 
and many of his scenes exhibit much bumor. 


Japan; an Aceount Geographical and His- 
torical, de. By Charles MacFarlane. Put- 
nam.—A timely manual of reference, while the 
Japan expedition is a matter of table-talk and 
calculation. Mr. MacFarlane gives us a more 
plentiful store of book knowledge than most 


people suspect on this topic, which he han- | 
dles all the better, sinee he does net undértake | 


the work in a mere book-making spirit. His 
attention was long since eng ed in the sub- 
ject by the society of an old friend who had 

een a resident on the spots and who placed at 


his disposal, net only all his recollections, but 


all his aceumulations on the topic. In several | 


ehapters the history of the eountry, European 


intercourse, manners and customs, produc- | 
tions, &e., are diseussed, with an interesting | 
array of faets from the observations of Thun- | 


berg, Kampfer, the pioneer, and the collec- 
tions of Siebold. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exceedingly picturesque, and add 
greatly to the piquant suggestiveness of the 
volume. 

The Life and Works of Burns. By Robert 
Chambers. Vol. Tf. Harpers—No more 
eomplete study of a literary life can be pre- 
sented than is here given. With poems, letters, 
auxiliary documents, and reminiscences of all 
sorts, we look through the events of Burns's 
life with probably a great deal more care and 
knowledge than we bestow upon our own. It 
is an addition to the Poems which no student 
of our literature can afford to negleet, and as 
# volume of entertainment, a parlor-table book, 
it is hardly inferior to Boswell’s Johnson. 


Poems, by Robert Nicoll, with a Memoir of | 
the Author. Providenee: Whiting.—There | 


are other circumstanees than the tical 
merits of the writer to endear this volume to 
the public. He was one of a baud of political 


reformers in England—as the editor of the 
Leeds Timea—seeurmg the admiration of that 
stout man of the people, Ebenezer Elliott, who 
thus commemorated his early death—*~Un- 
stained and pure, at the age of twenty-three, 
died Seotland’s second Burns.” A brief me- 
moir es an interesting account of this “ thin- 
spun life,” and how the man so quiekly emerg- 
ed from his boyish difficulties and obscurity. 
His poems are earnest, fluent, full of the senti- 
ment of home and country, with the best ele- 
ments of popularity in their good heart and 
manliness. 

A Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. 
By a Literary Association. John A. Gray.— 
| We commend this book particularly to the 
notiee of instructors, as one of sound practical 
usefulness in elementary studies, It deals 
simply and clearly with its subject, which is 
the composition of the Anglo-Saxon words of 
the language by prefixes and suffixes—giving 
| not only a stoek of just and powerful terms, 
but introdueing the pupil uneonsciously to 
the philoosophieal construction of his mother 
tongue. The beauty of the study is its inter- 
est to the young. In the bands of a teacher of 
| ordinary intelligence, it may be oedily made 
| attractive—while it dispenses with no little of 
| the moral drudgery of grammar and dictionary 
definitions. 

Lectures on Histology, delivered at the Royal 
| College of Surgeons of England, in the Session 
1850—51.—Elementary Tissues of Plants and 
Animals, By John Quekett. Illustrated by 
one hundred and fifty-nine woodeuts. Lon- 
don: Hippolyte Balhere, 219 Regent street, 
and 290 Brepdnens New York—This work, 
from the hand of one of the most distinguish- 
ed histologists of our own times, is the re- 
issue of the lectures published in the Medical 
‘Times last year, with the exception of the last 
two of that course, which are reserved for a 
separate volume, relating, as they do, to an 
independent subject—the strueture of the 
skeleton of invertebrate animals. There are 
eighteen leetures in the present series, equally 
divided between the histology of vegetables 
and that of animals, The style and treatment 
are, we need searecly say, elear, full, and 
minute—skilful in deseription, and induetive 
management of the subject: thoroughness, in 
fact, is the quality of the werk, and whoever 
deires to investigate a sphere of seience of so 
| much interest and novelty, ean have no surer 
and safer guide than Mr. Quekett. The pre- 
sentation of the book is worthy of its merit: 
printed elearly and firmly, with a large variety 
of well executed illustrations. 


Romance of Ameriean History. By Joseph 
| Banvard. Boston: Gould & Lincoln—A new 
volume of Mr. Banvard’s series of popular 
illustrations of American history. The topies 
now ehosen are the early settlement and dis- 
| astrous overthrow of the Huguenots it Florida, 
the Spanish settlement of St. Augustine, and 
| the eourse of the English plantation at James- 
|town. The style is elear, and the ineidents 
| are happily ehosen for the youthful reader. 


The Old Farm Gate. By Richard Coe. 
| Phila.: Daniels & Smith.—The author of this 
little book has a pleasant facility for poems 
for the young, which he turns to gecount in 
this volume of maxed prose and verse, of excel- 
lent household tendeney. 


| Letters to «@ Millenarian, By Rev. A. Wil- 
liamson. M. W. Dodd.—The eonelusion of 
this little volume is, after an examination of 
, the texts and conditions bearing on the sub- 
| jeet, that the Jews are net to be considered 
the lawful heirs of the Abrahamie eovenant, 
which applies to the true believers under the 
Christian dispensation, 











THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Tne event of the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington is one of those incidents which, 
passes at onee out of the range of conte. 
porary ebroniele into the provinee of History, 
An ordinary obituary would afford but » 
feeble expression of the manifold senti- 
ments which that long and honorable eareer 
awakens. A bare enumeration of the facts of 
that life, as in the skilful condensation of th. 
London Times, would fill a volume. As ay; 
embodiment of a great phase of the English 
nation it will long afford employment for the 
best and most varied resources of the Britis}; 
historieal literature. In this relation thy 
most adapted to our pages, we find a few 
timely notices and reminiscences in the Lon- 
don Atheneum : 

“The Duke of Wellington has executed 
his own literary monument. His well-known 
‘ Despatches, brought before the world un- 
der the editorship of the Inte Col. Garwood 
minutely illustrate his famous eareer as 
soldier, and at the same time record the 
causes of his suecess, as no other historian 
could have sueeeeded in recording it; while 
they paint the hero’s own portraiture with 
authentie and unconscious skill. These fa- 
mous documents have a literary interest 
whieh it was never a part of their author's 
purpose to claim forthem. We have in them 
the undesigned anatomy of a species of 
‘hero’ such as the story of no other eountry 
records. Their conspicuous straight-for- 
wardness and eniphatie truth, the seund and 
sagaeious apprehension ef passing events 
which they indicate, and the singular concise- 
ness with which therein masses of informa- 
tion are elassified and generalized, impart to 
these Despatches an interest of a high mora! 
and intellectual character, and give them a 
place amongst the military materials of aeci- 
dental and moral history which we are not at 
liberty to overlook. 

“The hatred of intrigue, the seorn of idle 
show, the rejection of petty bustle, which to 
a great extent are English characteristics, a+ 
compared with Continental natures in gene- 
| ral, are very elearly expressed in these eele- 
brated letters. We there see the Duke o! 
Wellington as a vigorous personifieation of 
the English mind as deseribed by M. Mignet, 
the French historian:— prone te observa- 
tion, with a sturdy sagaeity, aeeomplishing s~ 
much because it imagines so little, patiently 
reflecting, eautiously coneluding, acting with- 
out enthusiasm but with eonstant energy in 
its favorite pursuit of the useful.” 

~ * ® * * 


“ Perhaps one of the highest compliments 
that have been paid to the Duke of Welling- 
ton is that of M. Guizoet, in his Essay on 
‘ Washington,—wherein he points out the 
-marked similarity between ‘the Iron Duke’ 
and the ‘American Fabius;’—and it is 
worthy of notice, that in the elaborate and 
skilfal portraiture of Washington by Cooper, 
the novelist, in one of his best works, the 
American hero is painted as haying in his 
port.and manners, as well as in his turn o/ 
mind, those traits which might be called 
* Wellingtonian.’ 

“]t was always anderstood, that the late 
Sir George Murray was to have been the 
historian of the Duke's military deeds. He 
had many of the qualifications required :— 
but he never, from his eonnexions with the 
old ruling parties, could have distinetly nar- 
rated the o les which the Duke had to 
encounter from the ineapacity and vacillation 
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of the Government party in England. In 
our generation, no public character has been 
written about so much as the Duke. Southey 
and Sir Archibald Alison have done all that 
literary panegyrists and rhetorical historians 
could do to popularize the exploits of Wel- 
lington. In some of our military memoirs 
pos de to the readers of light and ‘ inte- 
resting’ literature, graphic pictures of Wel- 
lington are to be found ; and fietion in our 
military novels has been profuse in depicting 
his manners and his style of living. Bio- 
graphies by Sir 'T, E. Alexander, Capt. Moyle 
Sherer, Mr. W. H. Maxwell, and many others, 
have from time to time been addressed to the 
public ;—but we repeat that, hitherto, by far 
the best and most expressive character of the 
Duke of Wellington has been written by 
himself. ‘To Lord Mahon—whose functions 
may now, we suppose, be considered as be- 
gun—the world must look for a complete 
and authentic biography of the man, Arthur 
Wellesley:—the warrior already lives in the 
pages of Napier. The Duke has been far 
more fortunate than Marlborough in his lite- 
rary illustrations. Literature has done little, 
strictly speaking, to perpetuate Marlborough’s 
fame. Poetry has in Addison's ‘Campaign’ 
decorated with verse such as it is the con- 
queror of Blenheim. Scott, Southey, Wil- 
son Croker, cum multis aliis, have essayed 
‘to build the lofty rhyme’ in honor of the 
deeds of Wellington; but Seott’s ‘ Waterloo’ 
and Croker’s ‘Palavera ” serve only to illus- 
trate the critical maxim, that campaigns are 
not good subjects for poetry—notwithstand- 
ing that their incidents are picturesque and 
sublime. Almost the only fine passage of 
poetry written in connexion with the cam- 
paigns of Wellington is the one noble episode 
in ‘Childe Harold, which begins— 


There was a sound of revelry by night. 


“It is an interesting fact, that when the 
first passages in the Peninsular campaigns 
were severely criticised in Parliament, a 
young man, the son of a manufacturer, de- 
fended them again and again with admirable 
talent and great readiness in debate. This 
was the late Sir Robert Peel :—whose epi- 
taph the Duke of Wellington lived to speak 
nobly and touchingly in the House of Lords. 
The characters of these two men were often 
misund: rstood and their motives mistaken. 
It will fall now to the task of the same pen 
to record in biography the vicissitudes of the 
popularity of th. Literary history fur- 
nishes us with no other instance of so inte- 
resting a legacy as the bequest of the Wel- 
lington and Peel Papers to Lord Mahon ;— 
and though the absence of the latter from 
Parliament might be regretted on public or 
on personal grounds, we cannot but think it 
is now as well that entire leisure should be 
his for the execution of works to which we 
shall all look forward with the interest due 
to their great themes.” 





QUERY FOR THE CURIOUS, 


Wno was the author of the following quota- 
tion, applied in 1689 to Leisler, by one of his 
enemies !— 


Can He from his so lofty throne behold 
Such villains prosper, and His thunder hold? 
Can rb with lightning strike a senseless tree, 


- 
| THE RIGHT REV. PHILANDER CHASE. /hands. On returning from England, he pur- 
| Tus aged and venerable prelate, the Presid- chased about a mile square of first rate soil 
} ing Bishop of the House of Bishops of the | near the centre of the State which he deter- 
American Protestant Episcopal Church, died | mined shouid for ever be the College Domain, 

on the 20th ult., from injuries received some 8° that all improper associations might be 

days previous, in a fall from his carriage. kept at a distance from the pupils, as well as 

e was born in New Hampshire, about 4 permanent landed endowment be gradually 

_ the year 1775, of an old New England stock, formed by the inevitable rise of property. 
and was brought up under congregational | The buildings were begun of stone, of mas- 

influences : his father having suffered severely sive proportions and extremely solid walls : 
at times, from the spirit that produced the | for the bishop was building not for a day but 
blue laws in Connecticut. Disgusted at the | for all time. Mills—saw and grist—a store, 
peculiarities of Puritanism, he on arriving at &e., were established, all of which helped to 
years of diseretion, found his way into the| Supply funds. A corps of assistants was 
Church, and ere long was ordained to her procured, and pupils came in increasing num- 
ministry. The scenes of his early ministry | bers, But as years wore away, it beeame 
were varied and far remote from each other. | evident that the immense and successful 
At one time he was a missionary, the first, labors of the Bishop did not ensure him cor- 
except Father Hall, to carry the church to | dial support from his diocese, or proper 
the then wildern ss of western New York. assistants in his schools. Mean and con. 
From cabin to cabin, from hamlet to hamlet, | temptible eabals, carried on incessantly by 
he travelled, often on foot, and enduring | men whom he had called around him, and in 
patiently the greatest hardships. At another | the very scene of his labors and his triumphs, 
time he was Rector ofa rising parish in Hart- | 8° discusted him that at length he resigned 
ford, where he continued for several years | the Episecopate of Ohio, shook off the dust of 
with great aeceptableness. At another time his feet against his ungratetul diocese, and 
he was in New Orleans, where he found the | retired to a farm in the backwoods of Michi- 
first parish of the church (Christ’s ehureh), | 2”. “Here he labored partly at the plough 
not long since under the charge of the Rev. | literal, partly at the plough ‘spiritual—from 
Dr. Hawes. At length he was appointed | Which, having once put his hand to it, he was 
Bishop of Ohio, and was consecrated in| Tesolved never to turn back—and he made 
Philadelphia, on the 11th day of February, good progress with both, until he was called 
1819. His diocese was almost completely to take charge of the Diocese of Illinois, 
fresh ground, especially in church affairs, the | where there were then but two or three 
church being as yet almost unheard of from|¢lergymen of the church. In a double 
Lake Erie to the Ohio River. With inde-| Wagon, the gift of some liberal laymen in 
fatigable labor the Bishop—who had a con- | Detroit, he and his family crossed the prairies 
stitution of extraordinary physical power and | into the heart of Illinois, and although then 
endurance—traversed his diocese in all direc-| 20 old man, the bishop vigorously com- 
tions, exploring his way through pathless | menced a repetition of his struggles and 
forests, fording unbridged streams, and every- triumphs in Ohio, Selecting a noble section 
where seeking and finding the lost sheep of | Of land in the centre of the State, he set out 
his Master’s fold. He founded Christ church | to England again, and again returned richly 
in Cincinnati, the oldest and strongest parish freighted with gifts for the growing west. 
in all Ohio. But from the first he was satis- | Jubilee College began to rise in noble rivalry 
fied that the building up of parishes alone |0f Kenyon. Throughout all the Atlantic 
was not all that the great West required. | States, too, the bishop travelled pleading the 
Without a sufficient supply of clergy, parishes | cause of his beloved Jubilee—the darling of 
could neither be built up nor maintained ; | his old age ; and nowhere was he sent empty 
nor could « sufficient supply be obtained from | ®Way. In vain did accidents seem sent to 
the east for many reasons. He therefore | Stay hjs course. Again and again, in his con- 





¢. 
o. 


determined to concentrate all his energies in 
the establishment of a College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Ohio, for the supply of the 
west. Means for such a gigantic undertak- 
ing could not be procured at the west, nor 
even at the east, where the General Theo- 
logical Seminary (in this city) was hardly 
yet established on a firm basis, and needed | 
all the nursing care the friends of the church 
could bestow. He therefore sailed for Eng- 
land, where he at first was coldly received, 
but at length so gained the good will and 
esteem of wealthy members of the Church of 
England, that he returned with abundant 
means for commencing operations, and in a 
subsequent visit obtained a large additional 
amount for their completion. In many minds 
in England, the feeling which he ealled forth 
amounted to a mingled reverence and enthu- 
siasm which some have thought it hard to 
account for; but it was owing to the mingled 
simplicity, piety, energy, and shrewdness of 
the Bishop, who, to the minds of young men 
bred up in all the refinement of a highly arti- 
ficial society looked upon him as the embodi- 
ment of their idea of a truly primitive and 








apostolic Bishop, who, while devoting his life 
to the church, was not ashamed to help on 


| hie Master’s work by laboring with his own | 


tinual travels, was he thrown from coaches 
and carriages, and limbs and ribs were broken. 
Each affliction proved a blessing in disguise. 
Each broken teh seemed only so much 
more capital well invested, which yielded a 
rich and ready return. Jehovah-Jireh—the 
Lord will provide—was the bishop’s motto, 
and he seemed to act on it with the most 
unhesitating confidence, nor was that confi- 
dent betrayed. Every difficulty was at last 
removed. The latest of all—a threatened 
loss growing out of a previous claim to 
ownership of some of the college lands— 
looked dark for some time, but was at length 
settled by compromise. His Jubilee College 
is left on a firm basis, and will, doubtless, be 
a blessing to mzny generations. 

The growing bodily infirmities of the 
bishop had made him anxious to secure an 
assistant in his high office. But for several 
years he was disappointed. At length, how- 
ever, in the election and consecration of his 
own chosen candidate, the Rev. Dr. White- 
house (late Rector of St. Thomas’s Church 
in this city), the aged bishop received the 
blessing he had so long desired. And after 
having weleomed his Right Rev. Assistant to 
the field of his future labors, he seemed to 
realize That there was little more left for him 
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| 
to do on this side of the grave. A fall from remark, “I cannot quite tell what Milton 
his carriage, at his time of life, and in his means here, come and tell me about this line.” 
state of health, produced injuries so serious The man professed his ignorance of learning, 
that nature could not rally against them. He | and said he had come to measure him for his 
has gone to his rest; but not before he | clothes. “I am sorry,” was Sidney’s reply, 
had accomplished a work and won a name “you do not know about such books, they 
which those he has left behind him will not | would make you so happy.” He was soon 
willingly let die. after sent to school with an uncle at Don- 
The decease of the Bishop of Illinois leaves | caster, where he rapidly acquired vast stores 
the Right Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, | of knowledge. After a year at another schoo! 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Connecticut, Senier at Forest Hill, he was placed at Eton, when 
Bishop of the American Church. He is very | in his eleventh year. his residence here 
far advanced in age, and his infirmities have | Mr. Moultrie writes from his own recollec- 
meieey him from ——- for several | tions :— 
years. He has also asked and receivedan| .... . . 
Assistant. Bishop Meade, of Virginia, ranks | ud" yaad 4s nya seal penalioettiee, — pc 
next to Bishop Brownell in the order of to disqualify him in a lamentable degree for 
seniority.—Courier and Enquirer. | encountering the ordinary trials and conflicts 
; - of a public school life; and however success- 
THE LATE WILLIAM SIDNEY WALKER. fully his powers may have been developed in 
A notice of his “ Poetical Remains,” edited, with a Me- | the eo'rse of his Etonian career, it has been 
ae the Rev. J. Moultrie: from the Londen Literary | doubeed whether the unhappiness which he 
| experienced during its continuance, did not 


: ; , . .. p | produce moral effects, the disadvantages of 
and distressing memoir than this of poor Sid-| hich more than counterbalanced any intel- 


ney Walker. By many he is still remembered | jectual or scholastic advancement to which he 
with admiration of his talents, by some with | attained. His defective eyesight, his abstract- 
affection for his person. From earliest youth | ed habits, the awkwardness and oddity of his 
a miserable fatality rested both on his phy-| manners, his extreme slovenliness in dress and 
sical and mental frame, by which success in | person, were peculiarities, such as are certain 
life was rendered hopeless. It is to him that | to incur ridicule, and the last of which pro- 
Derwent Coleridge alludes in the memoirs of | Vokes inevitable persecution at the hands of 


We have rarely read a more melancholy 


his brother Hartley, when he says, in speak- 
ing of Eton life, “I have known a man of 
the very largest natural capacity whose whole 
moral and intellectual nature had been 
dwarfed and distorted by the treatment which 
he had met with at school. 
which it was impossible to quench, kept 
smouldering on, till life and it went out to- 
gether.” ‘This is a striking testimony to his 
talents, but a mistake, so far as the mischief 
is ascribed to his treatment at Eton. The 
evil arose from peculiarities in himself, 
which rendered him unfit for a public 
school, and which made him there, as every- 
where, unfortunate. Later when at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, a distinguished scholar, 
then a tutor of the College, foretold of his 
future career that “he would live all his life 
a bookseller’s drudge, and at last be run over 
and killed by a hackney coach, while passing 
from one shop to another.” Alas! the event 
was sadder even than the prediction. Yet he 
was a man of high intellectual power, refined 
taste, and literary genius, and from the me- 
moir now presented by one of his friends and 
college companions, few readers will fail to 
derive instructive lessons. , 

William Sidney Walker was born at Pem- 
broke in 1795, being named after Sir William 
Sidney Smith, with whom his father served 
some years as amidshipman, By his mother 
he was connected with the Milner family, of 
Yorkshire, one of whom was Dean Milner the 
ecclesiastical historian, 
were remarkably precocious. At eighteen 
months, when other children can searcely ar- 
ticulate, he could repeat many a nursery 
rhyme, and at two years of age he read aloud 
from a history of England before a party of 
gentlemen, one of whom survives to attest the 
prodigy. His retentiveness of memory and 
1is powers of calculation were extraordinary. 
The biographer declines recording some of 
his early attainments lest they might be re- 
ceived with incredulity. Onee, when six 
years old, a tailor coming to measure him for 
his first suit, found him in his study reading 
“Paradise Lost,” and was received*with the 


His genius, | 


His mental powers | 


| schoolboys Nor were Walker's moral and 
social qualities such as to disarm or mitigate 
the animosity of his assailants. On the con- 
| trary, they rather tended to aggravate it. His 
_ humor was sareastic, his temper stubborn and 
dogged in a high degree. There was nothing 
| couciliating in his bearing towards his offend 
ing school-fellows. Unable to sympathize with 
their ways of thinking, or to make allowance 
for their intellectual or moral inferiority to 
himself; conscious of powers, which a 
few only of the more intelligent among 
them were competent to recognise, a 
which, even if recognised, would be little re- 
spected by the coarser spirits, he was at no 
| pains whatever to disguise the contempt which 
| he felt for his tormentors; and far from en- 
|deavoring to turn away wrath meek an- 


b 
for ridicule, 





|swers, would retaliate ridicule 
|and repay persecution by relentless sarcasm, 
| not the less offensive to the individual against 
whom it was directed, because often e ually 
| poignant and well applied. But while his 
| humor was thus contemptuously satirical, he 
| was somewhat inconsistently ineapable of rais- 
,ing himself above the level of his assailants 
by a dignified deportment under annoyance ; 
and whenever bodily pain prompted, or pro- 
tection was at all likely to i obtained by a 
sufficiently vigorous exertion of his voice and 
lungs, he never hesitated to make such exer- 
tion, without regard to time or place, some- 
times even flying for refuge into the private 
apartments of the assistant masters them- 
selves.” 





We can readily imagine what kind of life 
would be led at Eton by this juvenile Ther- 
sites. He distinguished himself, however, by 
junblamable moral conduct, and by high 
classical attainments, obtaining many prizes, 
with two scholarships, Besides the school 
tasks, his private studies were incessant. 
Homer wr 4 Eschylus were his favorite 
authors among the ancients. His original 
compositions were numerous. While at Eton 
he planned and composed a large part of an 
Epic poem or Gustavus Vasa, which was 
afterwards published, receiving from public 
opinion little notice, and deserving little 
praise except for the diligence and precoeity 








of its author. In minor efforts not intended 
for public view he was more successful :— 


“He wrote satires, after the fashion of the 
Duneiad, on the commotions and quasi-rebel- 
lions of particular boarding-houses ; prologues 
to be delivered at Long-Chamber theatricals ; 
pungent epigrams on masters or prepositors.” 


Some of his letters written while at schoo! 
are of unusual matter at such an age. Here 
is one extract :— 


“Eton being properly a small world, has its 
fashions, amusements, parties, politics, &c., like 
the great one ; there is a literary debating so- 
ciety, and other clubs; and the newspapers 
are in incessant circulation. I have, by con- 

ion and contact, grown quite a politician ; 
being intimate with a quidnune, of great wit 
and strong party spirit, who contradicts John. 
son’s assertion, that a man’s patriotism is of 
small influenee on his happiness. I have 
known him discourse for nearly two hours to- 
gether on subjects which, to any other than a 
professed politician, would be tremendously 
insipid. He was plunged in a deep melan- 
choly for a whole evening, on hearing of the 
late armistice; and once called me a great 
wretch, for not believing that the English 
were far better than Greeks, Romans, or any 
nation living or dead. Such is the character 
of my chief companion.” 


At Cambridge his manner of life was much 
after the same fashion. In one letter from 
Trinity, dated 1817, the following passage 
exhibits well an intellectual and critical power 
rare in such a sphere :— 


“Lord Byron’s drama of Manfred is just 
published. It is in his usual style, a large as- 
sortment of misanthropy and melancholy, a 
— of love, plenty of diablerie, and, in 
short, the perfection of Byronism. His third 
eanto was Byronism rarefied. There is a good 
deal of nerve in his delineations of menta! 
evil; but the writer, who places before our 
eyes a picture of vice, without portraying the 
contrasted beauties and glories of virtue ; who 
dwells con amore on the sufferings of man, 
omitting to expatiate on the comforts of reli- 
gion, and the happiness of a future life; who 
endeavors to impart an air of dignity to a bad 
character, when in fact all wiekedness is in 
itself contemptible, however mingled with « 
sort of ill-applied fortitude—is surely unjusti- 
fiable in a moral point of view. So much for 
my critique, which, if you perfectly under- 
stand, the better. You are not to suppose, 
however, that I am new to the art: in the last 
Quarterly Review but one, you will find au 
article on Cowper, my first public essay in 
criticism.” 

But we must pass over the record of his 
college life to notice those points in his his- 
tory and character which are likely to prove 
most instructive to the readers of such 
memoir. Mr, Moultrie thus deseribes the 
sad tenor of his course :— 


“From the day on which he took his bache- 
lor’s degree, or ut least from that on which he 
was elected a fellow of Trinity, he appears to 
have had no distinet object or oceupation in 
life. Incapable of choosing a profession, ar of 
engaging in any regular and systematic course 
of study, he frittered away and exhausted his 
noble powers, for years together, in employ- 
ments altogether unworthy of them; in minute 
verbal criticism for obscure periodicals; in oe- 
casional essays, for the most part on trifling 
subjects ; in tisdes imitations of, and paro- 
dies upon Greek, Latin, and English authors. 
It seemed as if he were seeking, in petty and 
trivial intellectual occupations, diversion and 
relief from the deep heart-searchings and 
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mental disquietudes to which he was in secret | to pay his debts, but with little over to pro-| coach, of which here are the last four stan- 
. . ” . . . . 
becoming daily more and more a prey. vide an annuity, as was the intention. | zas:— 
ascri | «| Through the generosity of Mr. Praed, who | « We talk'd and we travel!’d—six hours by the chime. 
To what are we tor ribe this wreck of his he a it f 52] ry, d th We travell’d and talk’d, but we knew am the time ; 
intellectual frame, this utter aimlessness and gave 1m an annul y Of vet. a year, an 1e For our thoughts were in tune with the gay sunny 
f hi ly manhood? Physical de-| liberality of Trinity College, from the funds weather, 
waste 0 Is early . y r ived “oc » And the wheels and the argument jogg’d on together. 
‘on had doubtless much to do with it. | Of Which he received 20/. a year, he was en- ' 
he — ural precocity of his mind must |#bled to support himself, with such addi- | “We twk’d and we on oped talk to rehearse 
nat ° ° e . Rage A e damesel’s at least) it would puzzle my verse: 
is per bled Ps oe system and im- tional income as he derived from his literary for the heart and the soul seauad be wenting, tind shed 
have enfee sy i The | ixteen v f his Lfe A light, like spring sunshine, on all that she said! 
ired his bodily health. Hints are thrown | ¢Xertions. e last sixteen years of his Lfe g 
: : ‘ ‘ i bse i j | “ Farewell, merry maiden! but often, 1 ween, 
out of his having been crossed in hopeless he spent in obscure lodgings in London, | “ Tannwell merry maiden tat wide busy ceene, 
love; and to this, with his general feelings visiting few friends, and suffering much from | When the thoughts are at doze between sleeping and 
towards the fair sex, the chief calamities of | ill megs yer rae Rix Pon most | And the bert plays with fantasies of its own making ; 
his state are referred. After he gained his : he. Feocgithaty = ng ene = * “To my world-weary spirit the thought of those hours 
ll fellowshi the thought of life-long | Mr. Crawshay, one of the well known iron- | Shall rise, like the fragrance of far-distant flowers ; 
co lege Pp ° g | masters of that name. who did much to in- And I'll think of the smile, and the voice, and the eye, 
celibacy became intolerable to him. “ For) Ling pseu wad , F the iudi | Of her whom I met in the Cambridgeshire fly.” 
. is outward comfort. From the judi- 
le sympathy, for female attachment, for | “T@@S¢ 2! ag: 2 REE ae ; 7 
Pgs Med life. in 43h tn Telnited. the tan cious kindness, tender sympathy, and pas-| ‘The Jady’s name it seems was Eliza 
the mar ; my ye saty of hi - sewent Coleridee. | Rivers, to which happy allusion is made in 
toral piety of his friend D t Coleridg PI 
i were intense and soul-consuming.” | ‘°F Piety of his Iriend Verwent Coleridge, | eat aoe P . 
ings m2 ing.” | sh ld well “minister to a mind | the Virgilian motto of the pieee— 
These aspirations were never to be realized: | 92¢ Who could we minister to a mind} - 
P , lified b ’ iseased,” he received whatever of mental | “*Nympha, decus fluviorum, animo gratissima nostro!” 
“ men were ever less qualified Sf : ; tant dns | . 2 ‘ 
saline ti win the love of ‘ialinell * His dim). — oe ies o. se r: le 4 — | W e suspect that the story is a poetical one, 
The account given by Mr. Coleridge of his | so far as it refers to the conversational liveli- 


utive stature—his very perceptible defects of | eas SE... « Deptt go oe 3 1b } 
vision —his sewed vite aineaut” ad! last days is very melancholy. He died in| yess; for, in a letter to his mother of an- 
other date, he describes his journeying to 


dress—his eecentrie manners, conveying, to | 1846, and his body rests in the cemetery of | 
f Cambridge with a voung and pretty damsel, 

















those who knew him not, the impression of in- Kensal Green. 


: “fT Sra ‘ ; “ By what mys‘erious bane with whom he “nevertheless searcely ex- 

sanity or idiocy—his slovenly dress—his div ebleadth or santas emia ; ; Rep ete = po y 

negleeted person—presented to the female eye Disordered, none can tell; but so o'erthrown, changed a word all the way,” ascribing the 

a tout ensemble, to overcome the effect of which That genius, learning, wisdom, the rich gift silent dulness to “ his unconquerable bashful- 
“ satati f l 1} ] Of song, on none, in these our latter days, alts 

required an appreciation of moral anc } intel- More bountifully lavished, have, in him, ness, 

leetual excellence rarely found, except in the B a shapeéless wreck.” 





' The specimens which we have selected 
highest order of female minds. And Walker's These lines, from one of his own poems, give a fair idea of Sidney Walker's poetical 
ages gifts eae bach as fo begera entitled “The Dream of Life,” are fitly quot-| remains. We agree with theeditor in think- 
assreraittorss iuanhebee moan” Ths ae, ed by the biographer as briefly telling the | ing that, though the fruit of no common 
diffident, inconclusive working of his mind—the | Story of the life of William Sidney Walker, | mind, they rather indicate what their au- 
diffieulty (arising perhaps from fastidiousness) From “ Poetical Remains” we give one OF thor might have become than afford ground 
with which his thoughts clothed themselves in | WO Specimens as being characteristic of the | for much actual praise. Mr. Moultrie in- 


* , ; ~ © 2 he 
articulate language,—the embarrassed, uncom- | author’s mind. forms us that other and more elaborate me 
fortable gestures by which he relieved and ex- “ SONNET. morials of Mr. Walker's genius remain, 
ressed his hesitation, disqualified him in a “1 know thee not, sweet Lady, bat 1 know ; which cannot fail to place him in a distin- 
: en 0 say 80 r s a . , 7x veka 
amentable degree for making himself aecept- wip tin wetineaion * guished rank among the philological writers 
able in female society, and still more for offer- A creature of meek thoughts, and tears that flow of his country. His notes on Shakspeare, 
ing such attentions as those by which the ren ake reed haan Bony Ape ap which are very voluminous, are in the hands 
female heart is usually won. oO one by faith mn gootnays ommend, of Mr. W. N. Lettsom, the translator of the 
igh-hearted, gentle, wise, and firm in woe. NTs + 1 a . ws 
Another cause of his being perpetually ‘Abi wherefore such transcendent gifts bestow’d - Niebelungen-lied,” Ww ho has undertaken the 
engaged in petty and ing literary | On one so rich already? Why not given laborious task of editing them. Other masses 
gaged in petty and passing iiterary employ- To one, whose soul more needed such sweet stay ; “eae > 2 ; 
ments was his incessant pecuniary embar- Some hapless wight, like me, at random driven, of miscellaneous matter are also said to de- 
. . on Lonely and sad, along life's rugzed road, serve publication. Meanwhile, although as 
rassment, a circumstance which his friends Without a breeze of love to cheer me on the way!’ | ° pre ase ’ ae 
never could understand, of which we give the a poet no high place ean be claimed for 
biographer’s account in his own wou From an ode to an unamiable lady who | Sidney Walker, this ably-written and inter- 
: 4 : sang charmingly, here are three stanzas:— | esting Memoir presents him to our view asa 
“There is some reason to believe that on “ Beneath thy magic note man of high intelleet and varied aceomplish- 
more than der aa tee he page the dupe, My heart is on aslave, ment. His life, like that of many other men 
to a considerable extent, of artful female Gpebtis tartar wate mapas of genius, was one of calamity and disap- 
swindlers, both in London and Cambridge, . = << 'veeeile of Wika wM ba head 
"wep dace Se * + * * pointment, the record of which will be reac 
whe Qak ocraytage of ius cingticity:of en “ Alas! that hollow art with interest, and by some, let us hope, nit 
racter, and his unhesitating confidence in the ‘ ~ ' : eres, BOE ae . Pe, 
Ta - ep gered peg pe tod: without instruction 
virtues of their sex, to extract from him, either Alas! that sounds so full of heart : , 
by well-got up stories of distress, or by pro- a , eee 
fessions of attachment to his person, sums of “For thou art cold and base MUSIC. 
money, to obtain which he toiled assiduously, Thy heart is light and vain: ih 


: While I listen to thy steal” MapameE Sonraa’s concerts continue to at- 


tract the large audiences they deserve. To 
say that this lady’s preservation of herself 
and her voice is one of the wonders of the 


and the bestowal of which left him impoverish- 
ed and in difficulties. That any such transac- : 

tions cast the slightest shade of suspicion on In the “ Hy ng to Freedom” there are some 
his moral purity no one who knew him ean | fine passages :— 

for a moment suppose. The facts are here ad- 


: “ Oh Freedom, who can tell thy worth, age, is only to repeat what has been remark- 
verted to, partly to account for his otherwise _—_ my of yet re oun ed by every one since her re-appearance in 
rot otal Gehalike siemptiaey of eae as ‘And him who seeks, but finds thee not? ie povia of art. Net only a this won- 
wr stud of character , erful organ retain its flexibility and power. 
: : . “ Thou art the chain, from h ded, . : : ’ J 
which he retained even to the end.” By which grea tTrath to earth descended; but it preserves its purity and roundness of 
‘ At length a new ia came in his life. ee et ta tone, ce sg requiring far ayes a8 
rom conscientious doctrinal seruples he « we. hen 0G Wilthh thedlle we valde, tention in their management. t is, in fact, 
canis no longer retain his fellowship, — he For sacred heurthe, for fearless days — perfectly cultivated — ‘ ae to 
was left without any income; and, besides Kye a tp roweed mart, the utmost point, according to the laws of 
¢ . : Each guardian law. each graceful urt. d 
other debts, with bills due to Cambridge nature and art, and should be of itself a 
tradesmen to the amount of 300/. His cor- ee ee ae See tah standing example to all artists of what can 
respondence at this period will be read with Thy chosen task, to call to light , be attained by labor and by good judgment. 
painful interest, and among the letters are netepen ieee Sal algae 


Madame Sontag has been singing the ge- 
two from Mr. Wilberforce, who, with much} Although most of the poems are of a me-|neral stock Italian arias, varied by one or 


ability and tenderness, endeavored to restore | lancholy cast, now and then some strains of | two English ballads, and some characteristic 
the grounds of his faith. By contributions | merrier mood are heard, as in the lines to a songs, composed for her by the able director 











from his friends, a sum was raised sufficient | young lady whom he met in the Cambridge | of her concerts, Carl Eckert. These Swiss 
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and Styrian songs, the latter of which was 
sung for the first time last Monday evening, 
are chiefly displays of the flexibility and 
range of her voice ; but, with a good melody 
and the jodel, are agreeable compositions. 
Her versions of the scena from Sonnambula, 
from Il Barbiere, &c., are, of course, as florid 
and brilliant as her marvellous execution can 
make them—almost too much so for our own 
taste—though the merits of good taste and 
perfect science are never wanting. To our 
fancy, her singing of With verdure clad, 
given on the same veceasion, was one of her 
greatest triumphs; the smoothness and 
purity of tone with which she gave it, are 
almost unrivalled. Another charming per- 
formance, though in a_ totally different 
style, was the duet from L’Elisir D'Amore, 
and sung with Signor Badiali. This was the 
perfection of lady-like comedy, and was de- 
livered by both artists most admirably. 
Signor Badiali is at this moment in excellent 
voice, and appears to be as great a favorite as 
ever with his audience ; his excellent enuneia- 
tion should be a lesson to the ordinary 
singers of the day. 


their overtures to admiration, as for instance, 
Flotow’s overture to Martha, a beauti- 
ful composition, new to most of the au- 
dience. The Wedding March, of Mendels- 
sohn, was taken too slowly, by which it lost 
much in vigor and fire. There remain, we 
believe, but two or three more of this series 
of coneerts, and of them the musical world 
should avail themselves, as so great an attrae- 
tion is rarely presented to us or to any audi- 
ence as the second débitt of a singer in whom 
the last generation delighted, undiminished 
in beauty of voice, and apparently the same 
in grace of person and manner. 


VARIETIES. 
SONNET BY THE LATE HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
To Joseph Turner, E-sq., Derwent Hill, near Keswick. 


Ou! there is joy and glory in the sky, 

As if there was a holiday in Heaven: 

And seo there is; the blest eternal seven 

Bright living lamps shoot forth their spires on 
high. 

Bat ia there joy in Heaven when good men 
die ? 

There is, when captives die out of their 
chains, 

When suffering Christians die out of their 
pains, 

And when the stricken soul gets leave to fly. 

God hath received him, and he sits beside 

His long beloved, his everlasting bride ; 

And their sweet babes are playing at their 
feet ; 

But they and all look upward evermore, 

Adoring love, and loving most adore 

The Father, Son, and realising Paraclete. 


The orchestra are well | 
drilled by M. Eckert, and perform some of 


may make 


‘have done 
| “A certain lady had lost her husband, Her 


with a razor, but notwithstanding much hor- 
rible mutilation he recovered, and died a few 
years afterwards in privacy. Up to the last 
moment he believed that the pistol ball was in 
cape He wae man of wit, of cleverness, 
and of esprit, as the following passages from 
his flaetuens et Anecdotes om Mazximes and 
Pensétes will show :"— 


‘* Marshal Biron had a very dangerous illness. 


King, this I owe to the State,’ &e, de. A 
friend interrupted him thus: ‘Hold! hold! 
| imprudent man that you are. If you don’t 
|mind what you are about, assuredly you will 
| die insolvent !’ 
“M onee said to me, ‘I have known 
women of all countries. The Italian woman 
‘only believes in the sincerity of her lover 
| when he is ready to commit a crime for her ; 
_the Englishwoman when he is disposed to be 
_ downright mad in her behalf; and the Frenech- 
,.woman when he is disposed to render himself 
, silly and ridiculous for her sake.’ 
“On the death of Louis XIV, a courtier 
_said, ‘ Well, well, after the death of the king, 
I really can believe anything.’ 

“Madame de Maintenon and Madame de 
| Caylus were one day walking round the 
'at Marly. The water was pellucid, and the 
ladies could see the carp moving slowly about, 
_melancholy and meagre. Madame de Caylus 
_drew Madame de Maintenon’s attention to the 
| fact. ‘Ah,’ said Madame de Maintenon, ‘the 
oe are like me; they regret their native 

mud.’ 

| “*In the world, said M, ‘there are three 
‘sorts of friends: your friends who like you— 
/your friends who do net care for you—and 
| your friends who hate you.’ 

| “*Vou yawn,’ said a lady to her husband. 
‘My dear friend,’ said the husband, ‘husband 
and wife are but one, and when I am alone I 
become weary.’ 

“ A lady, who shall be nameless, was at the 
representation of Mérope, and did not shed a 
tear. Everybody was surprised, Perceiving 
which the lady said, ‘I could indeed have 
wept, but I am engaged out to-night to sup- 
per.’ 

“Gabrielli asked for singing for two months 
5000 dueats of the Empress Catherine of Rus- 
sia. ‘ Why,” said the empress, ‘none of m 
| field-marshals are paid after that rate.’ ‘In 
that case,’ replied La Gabrielli, ‘your majesty 
| may our field-marshals sing.’ 
| “After he had learned the details of the 
| battle of Ramillies, Louis XIV. exclaimed, 
'‘God Almighty has then forgotten all that I 
for im.’ 











confessor ad honores came the next day to see 
her, and found her playing with a well-dressed 
young man. Seeing the confessor amazed, 
‘Sir,’ said she, ‘if you had come half an hour 
sooner, you would have found me bathed in 
tears, but I staked my grief against the gaiety 
of this gentleman, and have lost, as you see.’ 





“LITTLE PHILOSOPHICAL DIALOGUES. . 


Wishing to confess, he said, before many of his | 
friends. ‘ This I owe to God, this I owe to the | 


THE FRENCH WIT CHAMFORT. 

The Weekly News has these extracts from an | 
article in the last number of Fraser, on this | 
French author of the Revolutionary period :— | 
“His powerful writings contributed much to | 
swromote the Revolution, but he is very little | 
Cienne in England. Neither Marat nor Robes. | 
pierre were safe from his sallies. Indignantat| «4 And, further; that she was ugly. 


the prostitution of the word ‘ fraternity,’ traced | «B Oh! then I'll have nothing more to do 
on all the walls, he translated it thus—Sois mo | with the affair. 


frere ou je te tue [be my brother or I will kill | 
you}. When the gendarmes were sent to 
arrest him,so great was his horror of imprison-| “ Dr. of the Sorbonne. Why not? 

ment, that he fired a pistol at his head, but “ Cook. A counsellor bid for it. 

only sueceeded in shooting out his right eye| “Dr. of the Sorbonne. Here, take one hun- 
and destroying the bridge of hjs nose. e| deed crowns, and straightway purchase the 
then tried to cut his throat and open his veins | salmon and the counsellor. 


“A. I am at daggers drawn with her. 

“ B. Why, pray? 

“ A. I’ve spoken ill of her. 

“B. 1 undertake to arrange the affair. 
What have you said? 

“ A. That she was a coquette. 

“ B. Vil reconeile you. 


* Cook. I could not buy that salmon. 








“People give ten guinea dinners to enter. 
tain those for whose good digestion of the ex 
pensive dinner they would not give a groat, 

“The natural character of the Frenchman 
is composed of the qualities of the monkey 
and the setter, Merry, frolicsome, and mis. 
chievous as the monkey, he is, like the setter, 
caressing and licking the master who strikes 
him. Like the setter, he submits his neck to 
the chain, like the chien de chasse, too, he 
leaps with joy when he is let loose for sport. 

“The only history worthy of reading is the 
history of a free people. The history of a peo- 
ple groaning under a despotism is but a collec. 
tion of anecdotes.” 

In answer to the question, “ Why is it that 
you give nothing new to the public?” he re- 
plied :— 

“For this among other reasons, that the 
public uses literary men as the ehimney-sweeps 
of the Pont St. Michel serve the climbing boys 
they enlist in their service. They get ten 
crowns the first day, are made drunk, and re- 
ceive more kicks than halfpence for the rest of 
their lives. 

“TI give nothing new to the public because 
people press me to write for the same reason 


na | that when they go to the window they wish to 


see passing monkeys or bear leaders. 

“TI give no more to the public because | 
don’t wish to die without api lived. 

“TI give no more to the public because | 
wish not to act like men of letters in general, 
who may be likened to donkeys plunging ani 
kicking before an empty manger. 

“T give nothing to the public beeause I pre- 
fer the esteem of worthy people and my own 
happiness to some praises, some crowns, ac- 
companied with insults and calumnies. 

“T give nothing new to the publie because | 
have known all the celebrated men of our 
time, and have seen them rendered unhappy 
by this passion for celebrity, have seen then 
dying degraded in running after it.” 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





AMERICAN, 

Tue new number of the “ Westminster Re- 
view,” in the press of Scott & Co., opens with 
a scathing review of the Oxford University 
System. 

Mr. Seward is preparing for the press vari- 
ous volumes of his writings, which will be put 
out during the winter under the auspices of 
Mr. Reprtetp, the publisher. The letters he 
addressed to the Albany Evening Journal dur- 
ing a tour in Europe, twenty years ago; his 
papers on Imprisonment for Debt ; his speeches 
in the Senate; and his lighter essays in Belles- 
Lettres from the files of the Knickerbocker, 
and other magazines, would make, it is said, 
half a dozen stout octayos. 

In connexion with our announeement last 
week of Mr. Bancroft’s new volume being in 
press, it is said that, of the fourth volume 
issued last spring, the very large number of 
twenty thousand copies is understood to have 
been already sold, in this country alone, and 
there have been editione of it published in 
London and Paris, and half a dozen transla- 
tions in various parts of Europe. 

Mr. George H. Boker, the author of “ Calay- 
nos,” has in rehearsal, at the Walnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia, a new comedy, enti- 
tled “The Married Widow,” of eared nt 
are good reports. It will bab! pu 
lished soon after its production es the stage. 
His Calaynos, it will be reeolleeted, was pro- 
dueed at Saddler’s Wells Theatre by Phelps, 


and the play is now printed as one in the 
series of “Cumberland’s Standard British 
Drama.” 


Mr. Sparks, the Herald learns by a private 
letter from Boston, is busy with a reply to 
Lord Mahon’s recent pamphlet. 
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The writings of Judge Woodbury will ap- 

pear immediately in Boston, in three octavos. 

Mr. Richard b. ee author of the St. 

r Papers, publi by Putnam, will pub- 

eo mene “Seenes in the Life of a Student in 
” 


ance. 
his one Washington,” with Notes, by 
Jared Sparks; being a Selection from this por- 
tion of the hitherto inedited Saakaney 
Correspondence, in three octavos, will appear 
soon from the Boston press. 

The Lives of Wellington and Peel, from the 
London Zimes, form the next volume of Ap- 
pleton & Co.’s Popular Library. 

Last week's Tribune published the forty- 
ninth of the series of letters which Bayard 
Taylor has: written for that paper. At 
Aleppo, where this letter is dated, Mr. Taylor 
ascertained that it would be useless to visit 
Nineveh, as the remains of the city had been 
entirely covered with sand and could not be 
seen without new excavations, and according- 
ly he renounced the project of going there. 
After having explored some of the most un- 
frequented and unknown parts of Asia Minor, 
Mr. Taylor spent a month in Constantinople ; 
thence he went to Sicily, where he witnessed 
the late eruption of Mt. Etna; and from there 
to Italy andGermany. He is now in England, 
where he went to visit some friends previous 
to leaving for India and China, which he will 
do by the next Oriental steamer from South- 
ampton. From China it is presumed he will 
come home by the way of California, and re- 
turn about this time next autumn. 

We learn from the Union, that among the 
late arrivals in Washington, from Rome, is Ho- 
ratio Greenough, Esq., the celebrated Ameri- 
ean sculptor, who returns to superintend the 
work of placing his group in marble on the 
vacant platform at the eastern front of the 
Capitol, north of the Columbus of Persico. 
The group of Mr. Greenough has not yet ar- 
rived, and may be detained for some months, 

FOREIGN. 

It is said that Madame Pulzsky will publish 
in London a volume giving an account of the 
residence and travels of Kossuth and his com- 
panions in the United States, 

Bentley announces for the month—“ Letters 
from Egypt,” by Dr. Richard Lepsius, from the 
German, with Notes by K. R. H. Mackenzie, 

Jsq.; also anew novel by Catherine Sinclair, 
entitled “ Beatrice.” - 

“ The Church before the Flood,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Cumming, uniform with the pernyes* 
Sketches, is announced by Hall, Virtue & Co. 
“Expository Readings on the Book of Reve- 
lations,” also by Dr. Cumming, will appear in 
November. 

The publication of the Autobiography of 
the great Swedish chemist, Berzelius, which 
was ready for the press, and was to have ap- 
peared some three or four years ago, has been 

tponed, it appears, indefinitely. The cause 
is, there are in it so many allusions to living 
or recently deceased scientific men that the 
executors of Berzelius are afraid to publish it. 
They are even debarred from this by the laws 
of Sweden, which forbid a Sm dealing in per- 
sonalities to a till the lapse of sixty years 
after the death of the wren” 

“Uncle Tom” and “ Aunt Phillis” oceupy a 
late number of the Athenzeum to the extent of 





four and a half columns, and we see the former 
has been dramatized for the stage of the 
Olympic. An early copy of “ Uncle Tom” was 
sent from America by accident, by a young 
gentleman in New York in April last, and it 
was offered to Mr. Bogue of London, and by 
him to Mr. Gilpin of Bishopsgate street. Being 
declined by Mr. Gilpin, it was offered to Mr. 
Henry Vizetelly, and by the latter it was 
eventually purchased for Clarke & Co. Au 
edition of 5000 was printed off, and, although 
advertised extensively, it made no stir till the 
middle of June. In July it sold at the rate of 
1000 per week. In August the demand became 
so great that 400 ee and seventeen printing 
presses were employed. The numbers produe- 
ed were given by us last week. 





effort, Le Démon du foyer, and again failed. 
Her admirers deeply regret to see such genius 
struggling in a sphere so ill adapted to its 
forces; but their regrets are idle, Genius is 
moved from within, and what seems capricious 
to bystanders, is in reality the most perfect 
consistency. George Sand has an impulse to 
create a new school of drama. If she succeed, 
the quidnuncs will forget their regrets.” 

Madame Lafarge, accused of and imprisoned 
for poisoning her husband, and whose memoirs 
were published here some years sinee, in Phila- 
delphia, died recently at Ussat, in France. She 
leaves, it is said, some memoirs, entitled “Ten 
Years of Captivity.” 

The London Times devotes several columns 
to a review of Mr. Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale 


“On the continent,” says the Leader, “ Re- ) Romance,” commencing, “We must look out. 


action in the plenitude of imbecility is fast un- 


| 
| 
| 


America is going ahead, and threatens to out- 


dermining its own existence by shortsighted | strip us in a direction altogether unexpected. 


eunning. The Minister of Public Instruction 
in Vienna has actually ordered an Edition of 


| 


It has taken the energetic people of the United 
States not quite eighty years to convinee the 


the Classies to be oy oh wherein all pas-| world of their unapproachable skill in the art 


sages bearing upon Religion, Morals, and Poli-| of material development. 


Another half cen- 


tics are to be accommodated to ‘ correct ideas.’ | tury may enable them to prove their superi- 
This is to stay the progress of the wer rongeur | ority over contemporary nations, in labors 
—the corrupting influence of the classics! | purely intellectual. We have long depended 


One can imagine the havoc they will make 
with Tacitus and Seneca, especially when one 
thinks of Granier de Cassagnae writing an 
eulogy on Tiberius, by way of covertly prais- 
ing Louis Napoleon! In respect of dirt one 
might wish the Classics altered, but the dirt, 
be assured, will be religiously preserved ; it is 
not dirt that is dangerous, but Thought! 
Martial and Aristophanes, Catullus and Petro- 
nius, will form les délices of the bien pensants 
as heretofore. 

“Not only is a vigilant eye to keep danger- 
ous sentiments out of the Classics, but also to 
look more sharply after the Moderns. Hither 
to the Censor has discovered the ‘danger’ 
after the book has been extensively cireu- 
lated; now his post is to be Icdgaie-the great 
book-mart—and before a new work enters 
Austria it must pass through his hands. So 
that an intellectual quarantine is established to 
prevent the entrance of the pest of knowledge 
into Austria. Why not re-establish the In- 
quisition at once, as the bolder and more logi- 
cal partizans openly advise ! 

“The cordial hatred and profound contempt 
which Englishmen feel for the Decembrizers of 
France, will find ample justification, if justifi- 
cation be needed, in the circumstantial pages 
of Victor Scheelcher in his Histoire des Crimes 
du 2 Decembre, published in London, and giv- 
ing a minute history of the coup @état, worth 
consulting by those who have read the ‘offi- 
cial’ accounts of that infamy; accounts to 
which Louis Napoleon referred with charac- 
teristic assurance in his ludicrously ‘ dignified’ 
reply to the Zimes. 

“ Although Society is saved, Literature does 
not seem to flourish. Its main activity lies in 
reprints ; among these, let us notice two agree- 
able books,—Caprices et Zigzags, by Theophile 
Gautier, containing his ‘impressions du voy- 
age’ in Belgium and England; very amusing 
pages they are, witty, picturesque, ephemeral. 
The Nouvelles, by Charles Reybaud, though 
not so amusing as Jeréme Paturdt, have never- 
theless some of the gaiety and point of that 
pen. George Sand has again made a dramatic 


| 








for our cottons on America; we are now begin- 
ning to import our novels. Longfellow and 
others prove that good samples of poems may 
be introduced with effect into the English 
market. The facts are all very serious. We 
cannot hope to check the supply by imposing 
a very heavy duty on the American commodi- 
ty. But what an argument is here for Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer Lytton when he next meets his 
Hertfordshire farmers, and informs them that 
he, as well as his constituents, is forced to an 
unequal contest with the foreigner—that one 
and all are likely to be crushed under arrange- 
ments that bring food for the mind and food 
for the body across the seas, untaxed, to the 
British consumer !” 

Sheridan Knowles, the author, is said to 
have become a Baptist. He was baptized by 
immersion, some time back, by the Rev. Dr. 
Innes, of Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s remarkable tale, “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” has in due course found its 
way to the English stage. The story, as a 
whole, says the London Chronicle, is not easily 
susceptible of dramatization ; but the adapter 
of it for the Olympic boards, has got over the 
difficulty by confining himself to what may be 
termed the Haley incidents, and by using the 
greatest possible freedom with respect both to 
character and plot. 

The papers announce the death of Dr. Wil- 
liam Maegillivray, Professor of Natural Histo- 
ry, and Lecturer on Botany, in Marischal Col- 
lege and University, Aberdeen ; the concluding 
volumes of whose “History of British Birds” 
have just appeared from the London press. 
The principal article in the last number of the 
Atheneum is devoted to a sketch of his life 
and works. ’ 

Kohl, the traveller and author, is diligently 
engaged in preparing a work on the geogra- 
phical discovery of America. He has made a 
most voluminous collection of maps, chiefly 
traced by himself, and this from good authori- 
ties; and his MS., which already extends to 
several hundred folio pages, promises to yield 
matter for many quarto volumes, 








47 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
September W, 1852. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & Co., Literary Agenis, Export and Import Booksellers between GREAT BRITAIN, 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE and AMERICA. 


With reference to their circular to the trade, of August 30, Messrs. L. & Co. beg to state that these extensive premises are now opened for the 
sale of American Works, and that consignments are solicited forthwith, Every facility will be afforded in obtaining a steady and 
increased demand for American Books in Great Britain, by Catalogue, Advertising, and the advantages of an admirably-adapted store. 


English and Foreign Books forwarded, as heretofore, in any quantities, at the lowest possible prices. 


(09 tf) 


*,* One of the partners will be travelling in the United States until the middle of December ; therefore, upon matters requiring immediate 
personal attention, Correspondents are requested to address Mr. Sampson Low, Jun., to the “care of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, N. York.” 
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IN PRESS. 


ELEMENTS OF THE LAWS; 


oR, 


OUTLINES OF THE SYSTEM OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL LAW IN 
FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


AND THE 


SEVERAL STATES OF THE UNION. 


DESIGNED FOR 
And to enable any one to acquire a com 


t knowledge of his Legal Rights and Privile; 


POPULAR USE. 
in all the most Important 


Political and Business Relations of the Citizens of the Country; with the Principles on which 
they are Founded, and the Means of Asserting and Maintaining them. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS J. SMITH, 
One of the Judgesof the Supreme Court of the State of Indiana. 
In one handsome demy 8vo. volume. 
Will be ready this Fall. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO AND COMPANY, 


o2 2t 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 





“Hawthorne's Life of General Pierce. 


TICKNOR, REED, AND FIELDS, 
BOSTON, 


HAVE sypt 


PUBLISHED 


The only Authentic Edition of 


THE LIFE OF FR 


ANKLIN PIERCE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Drawn up from Original Sources, 


AND CONTAINING THE 


GENERAL’S MILITARY JOURNAL, 
AS WRITTEN ON THE FIELD. 
The Biography is illustrated with an acewrale portrait from a painting by Tenny, exeeuted 


expressly for this Work. 
As Mr. Hawrnorne was in College with Grn. 


friend, he is peculiarly well qualified for this undertaking, and his high literary reputation is a | 


Prerce, and has ever since been his intimate 


sufficient guarantee of the ability with which the book is written. It has been prepared with 


the sanction of Gen. Pierce. 
It is handsomely printed én good paper, and 
covers, and 50 cents in muslin. 


sold for the low price of 37} cents in paper 


Persons ordering ten, or more copies, and remitting the amount for the same to the Publish- 


ers, shall have the books promptly delivered to 
A liberal discount will be made to those who 


them, free of expense. 
buy to sell again. 


“ Circulate the Documents.” 


EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


818 tf 





Corner or Wasutncton AND Scuoor streets, Boston. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS. 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 Joun street, New York, 


‘Where a large Stock of these well known Pens, suital]> 
or every description of writing, may always be found, and 
which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms, 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Designating Num- 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a I'ac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 
phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 
(with especial reference to his No. 308), THE PENS are NOT 
made by him, though asserted so to be. 


su HENRY OWEN, Acenrt. 





DAVIDSON'S 


Illustrated Libpotte Books ot the Opera. 
Price 38 cents and under. 


testy novel plan | a Specie of ol BS Peseten Pet 
ng giv over't ore 
Ve ich of the Word 80 that the Reader is not 

able to follow the Mu 
Opera, but 


as well as the Libretto of the 


TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 

QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces ; 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON GIO- 
VANNI, 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA 
FAVORITA, 8 Pieces an 10 Pieces; SEMIRA- 
MIDE, 9 Pieces; LUCREZIA B RGIA.9 Pieces; LES 
HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SONNAMBULA. 10 
Pieces; L’ELISIRE D’AMORE, 9 Pieces; ERNANI, 10 
Pieces; IL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUSTAVUS IIL, 5 
Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMILIE, 9 Pieces; 
FIDELIO, 5 Pieces, 

*,* A new Opera on the first of each Month. 

DAVIDSON’S ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. 


The Creation, ll Pieces, Price 12% 
Israel] in Egypt, _ “ 12% 
Sam oe 2 “ 12% 


n, 

The Messiah, “4 * “ 12% 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 
Agent for the United States; 

Charles Welford, Astor House; Evans & Brittan, 667 
Broadway; J. W. Moore, and W. P. Hazard, Philadel- 
hia; Jas. Munroe & Co., G. P. Reed & Co., Boston; Nash 


Woodhouse, Richmond; Taylor & Maury Washington, 
Also order of all Booksellers. mid tf 
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NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY A. S. BARNES « CO,, 
No. 51 Joun street, New Yorks. 


Stray Meditations; or, Voices of the Heart, 


in Joy and Sorrow. By Rev. J. P. Thom 
of Broadway Tabernacle. Price $1. Bam, Paneer 


Bartlett’s Natural Pusiosopty. Vol. IL: Em- 
bracing Acoustics and Optics. Price $2. 


PROF. BOYD'S COMMENTARIES 
on Milton, Young, Thomson, and Cowper. 
Miten's Paradise Lost, with Boyd’s Notes, 
1 
Youngs Night Thoughts, with Boyd's Notes, 
1 2. 


Thomson's Seasons, with Boyd's Notes. 
$1 25, 


Comperis Task, with Boyd’s Notes, in press, 
l 


The above works should be Text-Books in every Semi- 
nary and Academy—and alsoa Library Book in every Dis- 
trict schoo] and ily. 

The same works will soon be published in an octavo 
form on fine paper with illustrations. 


The Oriole. <A little Musie Book for Sab- 


bath Schools. By H. E. Matthews and J. Zundle 
Price 20 cents. 


The Illustrated Primer in the French and 
English Languages. Price 25 cents. 


The Illustrated Primer in the Spanish and 
English Languages. Price 25 cents. 


The Illustrated Primer in the French, 
Spanish, and English Languages. Price 38 cents. 


The School Primer; designed to accompany 
Parker's School Readers. Price 12cents. F 


intsodocteny Lessons in Reading and Elocu- 


tion. By R. G. Parker and J, C. Zachos. 1 vol.12mo 
Price 40 cents. 


IN PRESS. 
Stagg’s Poems. 1vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 
Heart Drops from Memory’s Urn. <A Book 


of Poems by Miss S. J. C. Whittlesey. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price $1 0. jy3l 


ie NOW READY. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FORM BOOK, 


A 


LEGAL GUIDE, 


CONTAINING 
THE MOST CONCISE AND ACCURATE 


LEGAL FORMS, 


With the most recent and reliable Legal Infor- 
mation connected with the ordinary routine 
of business transactions, 


Much of which has never heretofore appeared in any 
similar work, all adapted nays 


EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE CINCINNATI BAR, 


One vol., large 12mo., Law binding. 
Price $1. 


ALSO, IN PRESS, 
And will be ready shortly— 
ZINGRA, THE GIPSY. 
BY ANNE MARIE MAILLARD. 


CONFESSIONAL OF THE BLACK 
PENITENTS; 
Or, the Italian. 
BY MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


ELLA BARNWELL; 


A Historical Romance of Border Life. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


MIKE FINK; 
A Legend of the Ohio. 
BY EMERSON BENNETT, ESQ. 


J. A. & U. P. JAMES, Pusuisnens, 


No. 167 WALNUT STREET, 
o2 St Cincinnati, VU. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO. 
No. 14 North Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Have in press, and will publish at an early day, 
TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT 
AUTHORS. 

A DICTIONARY 


IM PROSE AND VERSE. 
COMPILED FROM SHAKSPEARE, 


And other great writers. from the Earliest Ages to the 
Present Time. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 


Private, Lr gor Social, and Civil Life of the Primitive 
Christians, and in the original Institutions, Offices, 
Ordinances, and Rites of the Church. 


By LYMAN 8S. COLEMAN. 
One volume 8vo. 


Smith's Operative Surgery——Complete. 
Will be published on the Ist of October next, 


A SYSTEM OF OPERATIVE 
SURGERY. 

BASED UPON THE PRACTICE OF 
SURGEONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
AND COMPRISING A 
Biographical Index and Historical Record of 
Many of their Operations, 

FOR A PERIOD OF 200 YEARS. 

By HENRY H. SMITH, M.D. 


Illustrated with upwards of 1000 Engravings on Steel. 
The whole forming one large octavo volume. 


CONTENTS. 

Parts 1 & 2—General and Elementary Operations, as 
well as those upon the Head and Face. 

Part 3—Operations upon the Neck and Trunk. 

Parr 4.—Operations on the Genito-Urinary Organs of the 
Male and Female. 

Part 5.—Operations Practised on the Extremities. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX of most ofthe Surgi- 

cal Pa onnected with the subject is attached to each 


pers ¢ 
Pp. The Plates will be presented either Tinted or in 
Colors. Price $7 50 tinted; $15 colored to nature, 8253t 


CROSBY, NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a 
Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 1 vol.12mo., price $1 25. 

sal of the work, before Ge" Iti: « good opening of ta us: 

dertaking which we trust will be at once as well pursued.” 

—Christian Examiner. 

SERMONS IN THE ORDER OF A 
Twelvemonth. By Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D.D. 
12mo. Price $1. 

THE MISCELLANIES OF JAMES MAR- 
tinean. Edited by Rev. Thomas Star King. 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 

OAKE’S SCENERY OF THE WHITE 


Mountains. In Fifteen Plates, giving exact represen- 
tations of some of the grandest 8 found among the 
arto. Price $4. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE POETS, for 


Home and School. A new edition, enlarged. 12mo. 
Price $1. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


UNCLE SAM’S LIBRARY, for the Boys 


and Girls in his U. S. A., 6 vols. square 16mo. cl. gilt, 
per vol. 50 cts. 


Comprising the following :— 
GEORDIE AND THE DOG..................50cts. 
s8TO 50 











eceveecccccececcoess tO 


SPARE HOURS, square 16mo. cloth gilt. 
Comprisinc— 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle, from the Ger- 
man of A. L. Grimm, with thirty engravings, 50 cts. 
Seater Muller's "Wendell, by Mary” Howitt, 

other Tales. twenty t engravings, 50 cts. 

Little Lizzie and the Facto, and other Sto- 
with twenty-four engra’ cts. 

Tony’ the Sleepless, and other Stories, with 

twenty-four engravings, 50 cts. 

The Road to Fortune, with eighteen en- 


A. HART 


(LATE CAREY & HART), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED : 


Foster Sisters. A Novel. By Mrs. Emma D. FE. N. 
Southworth, author of “ Deserted Wife,” &c. Com- 
_ plete in 1 volume; price 50 cents. 

“The name of Mrs. Southworth occupies a distinguish- | 
ed position among the most brilliant lady writers of the | 
age.”— American Courier 
same Anthor— 


the 
THE DISCARDED DAUGHTER; or, the! 
Children of the Isle. A Tale of the Chesapeake. By 
Mrs. E. D. E.N. Southworth. In2 vols.; price75cts. ; 
or on fine paper in cloth, $1. 
a“ It is an anaes tale, wee ns ag oy writes with 
clearness, puri gor—is happy in the construction 
of her pant nnd in the invention RAY evoluticn of her in- 
cidents, and in her sketching of scenery.”—Church’s Bi- 


zarre. 
LECTURES ON THE RESULTS OF THE) 
GREAT EXHIBITION, delivered before the Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at the sugges- | 
tion of Prince Albert, in twelve paris, at 12% cents | 
each; or in one volume, cloth, price $1 25. These 
Lectures are by the following c-lebrated authors and 
Professors: Whewell, De la Beche, Owen, Bell, Play- 
fair, Lindley, Solly, Willis, Boyle, Glaisher, Hensman, | 
and Washington. | 
“The Lecturers were all chosen for their pre-eminent | 
ability to explain the subjects of which they severally treat. | 
There are some great names in science on this list, and 
these tracts will command the universal attention of scien- 
tific readers.” — Commercial Advertiser. 
PENCIL SKETCHES; or, Outlines of Cha- | 
racter and Manners, by Miss Leslie. In 2 vols. paper, | 
price $1; or on fine paper and bound incloth, pnce $1. | 


WODREVE MANOR; or, Six Months in 
Town—a tale to suit the merits and follies of the times | 
—by Mrs. Dorsey—price 50 cents in paper covers, and 
75 cents in cloth. | 

CLIFTON ; or, Modern Fashion, Polities, and | 
Morals—by Arthur Townley—price 50 cts. | 

EOLINE; or, Magnolia Vale—a Novel. By 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz—price 50 cents in paper; 75 
cents in cloth. 825 4t 


GREAT SALE 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 
BARTLETT & WELFORD'S 


STOCK OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. | 
MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


Beg to announce that they will offer for sale at their 
AUCTION ROOMS, 13 Park Row, on 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20rTx, 


and following days, one of the most splendid and valua- 
ble co! ons of Books ever submitted to the public, 
comprising the entire stock of the firm of BARTLETT & 
WELFORD (so well known as importers and dealers in 
rare, curious, and valuable books), removed in May last 
from the store No.7 Astor House, occupied by them and 
Mr. C. Welford for the last twelve years. 


The collection, which has been many years in forming, | 
contains a choice and unrivalled assortment of the best | 
and most valuable Books, both ancient and modern edi- 
tions, in e& nt of literature, all (with scarcely 
an exception) well bound and in fine condition. Bartlett 
& Welford were famous for paying particular attention to 
the department of 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, HISTORY. EARLY 
VOYAGES, &c., 





| 








other department, to which their attention was given, is 
that of e 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, BELLES LET- 
TRES, THE DRAMA, &c., 


and in this branch an exceedingly choice collection will 
be found. The stock of . 


RICHLY BOUND BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, 


VIRGINIA AND MAGDALENE; or, the! By JOHN KENRICK. 


d their stock is particularly rich in works of this charac- | ’ pier. $3. 
ter, odbwing on unrivalled opportunity to collectors. An-| XXVIII1—GRISCOM ON VENTILATION—the Uses 


NOW READY, 


ANCIENT EGYPT 
UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 


2 vols. 12mo., cloth, $2 50. 





Recently Published, 


PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene 
Houssaye, Author of “Men and Women of the 18th Cen- 


| tary.” With Portraits of Voltaire and Mad. de Parabére. 
| Two volumes, 12mo,, cloth. $2 50. 


HAGAR; A Story of To-Day. By ALIce Carey, 
author of “ Clovernook,” ‘ Lyra,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo., 
cloth. $1 00. 

THE MASTER-BUILDER; or, Life at a Trade. By 
Day Kellogg Lee, author of “Summerfield; or, Life on & 
Farm.” One vol. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

MEN OF THE TIME IN 1852; or, Sketches of Living 
Notables. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 50. 

1—THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE 
and Scotiand. By Heury W. Herbert, Author of the 


“Cavaliers of England,” Cromwell,” ‘The Brothers,” 
“Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c., &c. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 

IL—THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE 
Halleck. Only complete Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. cioth, $1. 


IIL—TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF wWoORDs. 
1 vol. 12mo. From the 2d London edition. Price 75 cts. 

IV—POEMS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH 
Praed. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

V.—THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The 
Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1688. By Henry W 
Herbert. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. , 

VL—LYRA AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 
1 vol. 12mo, Price 75 cents. 

VIL—BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES: in 
language adapted to the common reader. By W. W. 
Hall, M.D. Ini vol. 12mo. Price #1. ¢ 

VUL—MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


Century. By Arsene Houssaye; with beautifully engrav- 


ed Portraits of Louis XV. and Mad. de Pompadour. In 
2 vols. 12mo. on extra superfine paper ; pp. 450 each, cloth. 
Price $2 50. 

IX.—ISA, A PILGRIMAGE. By Caroline Chese- 
bro, author of “Dream Land by Daylight,” &c., &c. In 
lvol.l2mo. Price $1. 

X.—TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. 
By Theresa Pulszky; with a Portrait of the Author. In 
lvol.l2mo. Price $1 25. 

XI.—LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. By Henry 
James. Inlvol.12mo. Price $1 25. < 

XIL—CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS; I) lustrating 
Phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. E. H. 
Chapin. In1 vol. 16mo. Price 50 cents. 

Supsects:—1. John the Baptist—The Reformer. 2. He 
rod—The Sensualist. 3. Thomas—The Sceptic. 4. Pilate 
—The Man of the World. 5. Nicodemus—The Seeker 
after Religion. 6. The Sister of Bethany. 

XIIL—THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By Wm. E. Aytoun, Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
&c., &c. Inl vol.12mo. Price $1. 

XIV.—THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol 12mo., 75 cents. 

XV.—NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., &e., &e. In 1 vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 

XVI. CLOVERNOOK;; or, Recollections ot our Home 
inthe West. By Alice Carey. In 1 vol. 12mo;4thedition. 


rice $1. 

XVIL—DREAM LAND BY DAYLIGHT: a Panorama 
of Romance. By Careline Chesebro. In 1 vol. 12mo. 
Second edition. Price $1 25. 

XIX.—LADIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of 
Distinguished Scottish Females, embracing the period of 
the Covenant and Persecution. By Rev. James Anderson. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

XX.--EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestica: Insects of Spring. 1 vol. 8vo.; beautifully 
Illustrated. Price $2. 

XXI.—EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Acheta 
Domestica. Insects of Summer. 

XXIL—EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. By Achete 
Domestica. Insects.of Autumn. 

XXIIL.—THE SAME WORK in sets of Three volumes 
exquisitely colored after Nature. Price $12. 

XIV.—CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING- 
Book, 3 parts published, for each 50 cents. 

XXV.—THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE, 
in3 vols. $4. 

XXVL—THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE; or, Ghosts 
and Ghost Seers. By Catharine Crowe. Price $1 25. 

XXVIL—THE HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE 
Peninsula. By W.F.P. Na 


and Abuses of Air. $1 


In Press. 

MICHAUD’S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Translated by W. Robson. In $ vols. 12mo., with maps 
and illustrations. 

NEWMAN’S REGAL ROME. In one volume 12mo. 
Price 75 cents. 

FATHER MARQUETTE’S DISCOVERY AND EX- 
PLORATION OF THE VALLEY AND RIVER OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI. With fac-similes and a copy of his b 





and the best Library Editions of Standard Authors, in fine 


London binding, is y recommended to the atten- 
tion of as it comprises much that has never 
before been at auction. 


Catalogues will be ready one month previous to the 
sale, and may be had on application to the Auctioneers, or 





est ro eb 
Little Finikin and is Gold Pippins, with 
eighteen engravings, 59 cts. 8!86t 


to Mr. C. B. Norton, Irving Bookstore, Cham)ers street, 
who will attend to commissions at the sale. a28 tf 


Now first translated from the original manuscripts. By 
John G. Shea. In one vol. 8vo. 
THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE, from the Crusa- 
ders to pry) eee nae ff men et - H. W. Herbert, 
uthor of valiers ngland, &c., &c. 
OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY. 
| By J. W. Redfield, M.D. 8vo. paper, with numerous illus- 


f ; 
THE FOREST. By J. V. Huntingdon, author of 
“ Lady Alice,” “Alban,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. $1 25 


iy 4 J. S. REDFIELD, CLINTON HALL. 
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NEW 


REALLY A NEW MUSICAL WORK, 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRELY NEW FIELD. 


H. S. SARONI, ESQ, formerly Editor of the Musical ‘Times, and 
Translator and Editor of the celebrated work on Musical Composition 
of Dr. Marx, has recently completed a new work, which is just pub- 
lished by the subscribers, arid which it is believed will be most ac- 
ceptable to professors, amateurs, and all interested in Music. It is 
entitled 


“THE MUSICAL VADE MECUM,” 


and embraces an amount of information on musical subjects which 
could not heretofore be found in any one or even two or three books 
in our language, if indeed it existed in any published form. It is 
difficult to convey an adequate idea of the interesting contents of this 
work even by the following general index: 


PART I.—MELODY. 


The Tone System—Notation—Tbe Major Scale, and its Tran: position—Stenographic 
facilities in Notation—Elevation and depression—The Minor Scale, the Signatures, and 
the Chromatic Scale—Measuring of Tone Relations—Keys and their characteristics. 


PART I1.—RHYTHM. 


The Duration, Value, or Length of Tones, with the Characters representing them— 
Rests—Fluctuating Signs—The Tempo—The Mensural Orders—The Mensural pecies— 
Rhythmical Characters and Terms. continned—Mensural Parts—< hange of Measure— 
Abbreviations in Notation—Cbromatic Signs within a measure—Accents—Emphasia. 


PART IL—ORGANOLOGY. 


The Natural Organs—The am Instruments—Bow Instruments—Wind Instru- 
ments—The Organ—Instruments of Percussion aod Friction—The Score—Partition. 
(The foregoing Part embraces a description of all instruments in use, their compass, 


use, &c.) 
PART 1V.—THE ELEMENTARY FORMS. 


The Bases of Melody—The Fundamental Tones—The Rhythm Expanded—Intro- 
duction to Harmony—The most important Chords in Major and Minor—The Different 
Forms of Chords—Combination of Chords—The Cadences—Modulation—The Inner 
Harmonic Life—Harmonic Figuring—Melodic Embellishments. 


PART V.—ASTHETIC FORMS. 


The Number and Treatment of Voices—The Polyphonic Forms—The Homophonic 
and Compound Forms—The Forms peculiar to Instrumental Music—The Forms pecu- 
liar to Vocal Music— Music in combination with other productions. 

(This part embraces, with much other matter, an enumeration and description of the 
various classes of composition, Vocal and Instrumental.) 


PART VI—THE ARTISTIC EXECUTION OF MUSIC. 


A condensed History of Music by Epochs. 

A compiete Alphabetical Index, forming a very comprehensive Dictionary of Musi- 
cal Terms, &c. 

The work forms one Duodecimo volume, cloth. Price, $1 25. Persons enclosing 
that amount to the publishers will receive the work by mail, pustage paid. 


Published by 


~ ~ —™ 


MASON & LAW. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SCHOOL OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 


DR. A. B. MARX. 
TRANSLAIZD FROM THE GERMAN 
BY H. 8. SARONITI, ESQ. 


RZ Dr. Marx holds the distinguished position of Professor 
of Music at the University of Berlin, and is, moreover, 
the founder and principal of the “ Berlin Academy 
of Music.” It is needless to add that he is one 
of the most eminent of living Musical 
Theorists. 

Among the theorists and critica of Germany, Holland, Denmark, and France, there is 
but one opinion as to the superiority of this work over any upon the same subject that 
has ever issued from the press, either with regard to its perspicuity, completeness, or a 
masterly display of the most profound knowledge of Musical science. : 


Becker, the celebrated author of “ Musical Literature,” says, that the appearance of 
the firet volume of Marx's “ School of Composition” forms an epoch in history of 





e 





MUSICAL WORKS. 
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music, and has effected a complete revolution in the theory and practice of the art. 
Other reviewers, Dr. Schilling and M. Fétis, are equally enthusiastic in their praise of 
this work. which, according to the author’s declaration, is the result of thirty years’ in. 
defatigable study, aided by his long experience as a private and public teacher of Music 
and Musical Composition. 

In perfect agreement with this unanimous opinion of the most learned and celebrated 
critics, is the extraordinary which has attended this work. There is scarcely a 
music school of any note in Germany in which it is not referred to as a text book. 

Here, only a v slight sketch of its distinguishing can be drawn. The 
guiding principle of the author being to place the student at once in a sphere of activity, 
every theoretical step is at the same time sup by practical exercise, thus leading 
on from the first principles of Melody, through the most simple forms of Harmony, to 
the richest and most varied, including Inverted Harmony, Modulation, Suspension, 
Passing-notes, auxiliary sounds, the most ect elucidation of the Ecclesiastical 





Modes, the accompaniment of the Chorale, National Melodies, Harmonic Figuration, 
&e.. &e., &c. Such a work, however, must be seen, in order t its contents may be 
er | Sg 


r. Saroni’s translation of this great work, there is but one pique among those 
who are capable of forming an intelligent nee in the matier, ; the translator 
has accompli his task in a manner fully worthy of so great « work. Dr. Marx him- 
self, in a letter to the publishers, thanking them for the publication of the work, remarks 
that the translator “has done his work very practically and successfully.” The publish- 
ers have also received strong testimonials from Messrs. Scharfenberg, Willis, Root, 
Bradbury, and Jackson, of New York; Messrs. Webb and Kreissman, of Boston. and 
other distinguished professors and teachers. 

The American translation embraces al) gd peer of the original which it was sup- 
posed would be at all adapted to the wants of Musical Students and Teachers amoug 
us, and comprises the same portion of the work with the translation now in course of 
publication by Messrs. Cocks & Co., of London. . : 

The rapid sale of two editions of this work of Dr. Marx, provesits adaptation to 
the wants of the American Student. The publishers do not besitate to express the 
opinion that this will become the standard text-book In this department of Musica! 
knowledge throughout the country. 


It is published in one elegant octavo volume, cloth, price $2 50, by 


MASON & LAW, New York. 





Already adopted as the Musical Text-Book in the New York 
State Normal School, at Albany, the Massachusetis 
Normal School, at Newton, Mass., and many other 
of the most celebrated Academies and High 
Schools in the Country. 


THE ACADEMY VOCALIST. 


A NEW WORK BY 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 


Professor of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York Institution for 
the Blind, &c., &c., &c. 


WITH A COMPLETE COURSE OF 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, VOCAL EXERCISES, ETC. 
BY LOWELL MASON. 


The community at large are beginning to have a more just appreciation of the impor- 
tance of Muste as a branch of elementary education, and, especially, in Academies, 
Seminaries, and similar institutions, it is now very awe ogre. recoguised as a regular 
branch of instruction Teachers in these higher schools have, however, experienced 
the lack of a switable text-book for their purpose. Many excellent Juvenile ‘Music Books 
have been published, but they are adapted only to the wants of a younger class of pupils. 
Glee and Part-Song books, with collections of Psalmody by the lesion, have also 
ps teten but they, on the other hand, were equally unsuitable; their contents being 
either too difficult or not sufficiently attractive in charact ep t work is, there- 
fore, an attempt to fps hove deficiency, which the author has felt in his own Classes, 
and which has been continually complained of to him by others. 


THE ACADEMY VOCALIST 


CONTAINS 
lst—THE ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
BY LOWELL MASON. 








as 
ms shee, ever ince, nouns qemeee or cans in evevesizing, tony 

respects perfect ng. from the results of ex nvestigati nan’ 
means of imparting Shnew! of this subject This d oft the ACADEMY 
VOCALIST embraces ONE HUNDRED AND NIN -FIVE VOCAL EXER- 
CISES, progressively aud carefully arranged. 


2d—AN EXTENSIVE AMOUNT AND VARIETY 


of the most attractive and suitable Music for the grade of scholars for whom the work 
is intended. This is so arranged that it may be sung by either two or three parts; also, 
by male or female voices exclusively, or by a mixed choir. A large portion of it con- 
sista of the most popular compositions of the most celebrated composers of this clam of 
music. They are chiefly selections and arrangements from Bellini, ni, Donizet 
Bisbop, Blockley, Horn, Mendelssohn, Glover, Nelson, C. Voight, Rawlings, &c., to- 
gether with many original eo epee > by American Authors. 

re 


Teachers and others who single copies for examination with reference to its in- 
troduction in their classes, can receive them by mail, postage paid, by enclosing W/ty 
cents to the Publishers. 


MASON & LAW, 23 Park Row, N. Y. 


ay Academy Vocalist may be ordered through Booksellersend Music dealers = 
y- 





